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KNOWING THE STATE 


Intimate, familiar acquaintance with one’s Mother-State is 
a direct appeal to intelligent civic conscience and concern. We 
will serve our State better when we know her better.—E. C. 
Branson. 


PLANNING THE STATE 


We cannot ever again permit the future growth of the State 
to be accidental. It must be planned to serve the interests of 
every man, woman and child and to give opportunity for a 
fuller and finer life, and not for the benefit of privileged 
groups. The planning of communities and the planning of 
the State is probably the greatest undertaking we have before 
us.—Governor Alfred E. Smith. 


SERVING THE STATE 


After all, isn’t it just as proper to be getting acquainted 
with our home State, whose history we are daily making, as 
it is to be prying into the interred remains of countries that 
have passed into oblivion? Be that as it may, we are certain 
of this one thing, that intimate acquaintance with North Caro- 
lina can only result in strengthening our determination to 
make her what she properly ought to be—the best spot on 
earth to live in—S. H. Hobbs, Jr. 


PERPETUATING THE STATE 


Our part is not fitly sustained upon the earth unless the 
range of our intended and deliberate usefulness includes not 
only the companions, but the successors of our pilgrimage. 


God has lent us the earth for our life; it is a great entail. 
It belongs as much to those who are to come after us, and 
whose names are already written in the book of creation, as 
to us; and we have no right, by anything that we do or neg- 
lect, to involve them in unnecessary penalties, or to deprive 
them of benefits which it was in our power to bequeath. And 
this the more, because it is one of the appointed conditions of 
the labor of men that in proportion to the time between seed- 
sowing and the harvest, is the fulness of the fruit and that 
generally, therefore, the further off we place our aim and the 
less we desire to be ourselves the witness of what we have 
labored for, the more wide and rich will be the measure of 
our success. 


Men cannot benefit those who are with them as they can 
benefit those who come after them; and of all the pulpits from 
which the human voice is ever sent, there is none from which 
it reaches so far as from the grave.—John Ruskin. 
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FOREWORD 


Between the materialistic, this-moment philosophy of old Omar’s “Oh, take 
the cash and let the credit go,” and the utopian dreams of the Brook Farm 
Transcendentalists described by a critic as persons who “dove into the infinite, 
soared into the illimitable, and never paid cash,” there is need of a well- 
balanced, commonsense view of the actualities and realities of our social life 
and the conditions of its welfare. Or as Lady Astor put it, Between the spiri- 
tualists who tell us what the dead think and the psycho-analysts who tell us 
what we don’t think, we must be up and doing. 


With this the North Carolina Club heartily agrees, for since its founding 
by Dr. E. C. Branson in 1914 it has devoted itself to the study of contemporary 
North Carolina, economic, social, and political. To paraphrase John Ruskin, 
the Club believes that God has lent North Carolina to North Carolinians for 
life and that the entail is a great one—that the State belongs as much to 
those who are to come after us as to ourselves. And so for ten years the 
Club has buckled up against vital statewide problems of wealth and welfare, 
of life and livelihood, trying to climb to a lookout position and spy out the 
rocks and shoals ahead as the State sails toward Commonwealth. 


There is great need that some organization do this. The importance of 
the task should be apparent and yet the North Carolina Club has struggled 
along year after year with only a small membership, rarely more than fifty. 
De Tocqueville was right when he wrote, “It is a novelty in the history of a 
society to see a calm and scrutinizing eye turned upon itself."—Edgar T. 
Thompson. 


THE J. W. BAILEY AWARD 


Hon. J. W. Bailey of Raleigh offers annually a prize of fifty dollars in 
gold to that contestant making the “most valuable contribution of informa- 
tion affecting our Commonwealth.” The prize for the 1922-1923 college year 
was won by Mr. D. E. Scarborough, of Richmond County, with a paper on 
State-Aid to Home Ownership. For the 1923-1924 college year the prize was 
awarded to Miss Lucy F. Lay of Carteret County whose paper was on County 
and County-Group Homes for the Poor. 


The purpose of the award is stated by the donor in these words: “I wish 
the prize to induce effort to disclose and discuss actual conditions. The Year- 
books have brought out a great deal of information. One of the things to do 
now is to analyze and assemble that information, with a view to conclusions 
and a line of action.” 


THE 1924-1925 PRIZE WINNER 


The award for the past college year was won by Mr. Reed Kitchin of Bun- 
combe County whose paper on “Should North Carolina Extend State-Aid to 
Landless Farmers?” was adjudged the best. 
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THE CONSOLIDATED COUNTRY hee edie 
AS A CIVIC CENTER 


Paut W. Wacer, Orange County 


Democracy is still on trial. In theory it is right but in practice it leaves 
much to be desired. Government by consent of the governed is theoretically 
ideal and whatever is right in principle must eventually prevail. If democracy 
is failing to function properly it must be due to one or both of two things. 
Hither the people do not know what is best for them or they are not allowed 
to express themselves. 


Do we know what is best for us? We most certainly do not. We are 
dependent on the expert. We trust our bodies to the care of the physician 
and the dentist. We let the dietitian prescribe our food. We have the bac- 
teriologist analyze the water we drink. We solicit the aid of the architect to 
design our homes, the aid of the mechanic to adjust our automobiles, the aid 
of the banker to invest our money. We are wise enough to know that our 
judgment is inferior to that of an expert. Not even Aristotle could take all 
knowledge for his province today. 


If we see the need of calling on the expert to assist us with our private 
affairs, how much more do we need to consult him in connection with public 
affairs. Governmental affairs are becoming increasingly complex and tech- 
nical. The public service demands experts—chemists, sanitary engineers, archi- 
tects, civil and mechanical engineers, lawyers, accountants, financiers. Is 
democracy capable of selecting experts? It is when it has the same oppor- 
tunity to investigate and the same freedom in selection as is afforded in pri- 
vate life, and let us add, the same degree of concern. Suppose we need the 
services of a lawyer. Do we not inquire of our friends and neighbors about 
this one and that one until we ascertain the ability of each? Suppose we want 
an architect to design us a house. Do we not visit some houses and examine 
the workmanship of several architects? How can that same care be exercised 
in selecting public servants? It cannot be done until there is a public forum 
or civic center in every community where the citizens may gather and infor- 
mally discuss public affairs and candidates for public office. The individual 
citizen does not know what is best for him, or best for his State, but he can 
be enlightened through conversation and debate with his fellow-citizens. The 
world will not be safe for democracy until these public forums are established 
in every community. Here the expert may come and explain his work. Here 
the candidate may be questioned as to his views. Here the pros and cons of 
every public question can be debated. Heretofore voters have been guided too 
much by party loyalties and political oratory rather than by knowledge of the 
facts. The average citizen cannot be expected to know what is the wisest policy 
until he is taught and he cannot be taught until there is an agency to teach 
him. 

[6] 
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In the second place, are the citizens provided a free channel of expression? 
They are not. The ideals and aspirations of the masses rarely find expression. 
Great ideas may be born in the minds of unlearned men. Great truths may 
never be brought to light for lack of public forums. On the other hand, dis- 
torted ideas may be corrected if men are provided with the right sort of 
contacts. The contagion of good ideas is as pronounced as the contagion of 
bad ideas. 

The ballot is not an effective medium of expression unless the people also 
have a chance to suggest the questions which the ballot is to decide and name 
the candidates which are to be voted on. The initiative and referendum may 
become useful instruments of government when we have a public forum in 
every school district. Until then they cannot be wisely used. The direct pri- 
mary has been a disappointment for the same reason. When the people can 
get together in relatively small groups under capable leadership for an infor- 
mal discussion of public questions the butcher, the baker and the candle-stick 
maker can for the first time in history make their aspirations and ideas articu- 
late. Those who are wrong will be set right; those who are right will get 
a hearing. These group discussions will be the most fruitful seedbeds of 
rational ideas that we have ever known. It is lack of free, open discussion 
that generates irrational and explosive ideas. 


If democracy has been a failure it is because there has been no local agency 
of civic education and no local agency of civic expression. The consolidated 
school is the most promising agency to supply these essential needs. There is 
much to be said for the consolidated country school as an educational institu- 
tion, as a social institution and as an economic factor in a community, but I 
shall let others treat those phases of it. This paper shall be confined to the 
consolidated school as the hand-maiden of democracy. 


The Consolidated School as a Public Forum 


I have already referred to the short-comings of democracy and how they 
may be remedied through the larger use of the school plant. The individual 
citizen cannot by himself investigate public questions sufficiently to pass judg- 
ment on them. Neither can he as an individual register his opinion. There 
must be group study and group action. The consolidated school offers an 
opportunity for just this. 

“Man is a political animal,” said Aristotle. He requires the companionship 
of his fellows. His happiness is largely linked up with their approval. His 
instinctive need for fellowship leads him to create a sort of social center out 
of anything available for the purpose. The saloon, the corner store, the 
post office have all served that purpose, but they are passing and they must 
be replaced with something better if they are not to be replaced with some- 
thing worse. The consolidated school is the logical and most hopeful center. 
The discussion here will rise above idle talk and will become dignified and 
purposeful. There should be both formal and informal discussion. 


The public forum usually denotes a place devoted to the systematic discus- 
sion of public questions. The meetings have a presiding officer and adhere 
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to parliamentary procedure. Experts may be invited to speak after which 
there may be a period of informal discussion. Mr. Clarence Perry sums up 
the ideals for a public forum in these words: “The ideal that the forum 
exists primarily for the enlightenment and clarification of opinion, and not 
for action, should be held constantly before the people. Some forums have, it 
is true, permitted resolutions but this is a practice to be engaged in sparingly. 
A large part of the interest in forum meetings comes from the feeling of 
freedom and the belief that no single agency is endeavoring to enforce its 
notions upon the community. Great care should be exercised to select the 
topics and speakers so that the ideal of impartiality and of giving equal 
opportunity to all sides will be constantly impressed upon the public. In the 
selection of speakers the effort should always be to secure those who by 
reason of special study, experience or ability have an authoritative standing 
in the field of the subjects they discuss.” 


In addition to the more formal meetings it would be well to have open 
meetings for the consideration of local matters. Many problems come up 
in connection with local government which can be wisely settled only after 
frank and general discussion. As a general rule, I think it is well to have 
a program but oftentimes the program may be short so as to afford ample 
opportunity for general discussion. After a leader has centered attention 
on a particular subject it is not unusual for groups and pairs to continue the 
discussion for hours. This is educational and wholesome so long as the argu- 
ment is good-natured. When the discussions are general it is better to adhere 
to parliamentary form. Otherwise the debate may degenerate into a free- 
for-all. 


The mock legislature or mock council meeting is an activity which affords 
the members excellent training in debating and an opportunity to acquire a 
valuable stock of civic information. The use of the schoolhouse as a head- 
quarters of civic deliberation implies the gathering there of a civic reference 
library. In order that the deliberations may be based on correct information 
it is necessary that there be available full, accurate, and up-to-date material 
on all current public questions. Where there is no regular librarian this work 
would have to be delegated to a competent person, and this suggests another 
phase of the community organization. 


The best work cannot be accomplished unless there is a competent civic 
secretary. Where shall the person be found to serve in this capacity? Mr. 
Edward J. Ward answers in this wise: “There will be exceptions, of course; 
but the ideal and normal answer to this question is: not in the engagement 
of a new neighborhood public servant, but in the addition of this requirement 
to the service rendered by the most important neighborhood servant now 
engaged—the school principal, paying him proportionately more for assuming 
these added responsibilities. 

“The question of securing a better type of school principal is in part a 
question of increasing the salary attached to this profession. Require that 
the school principal shall be at the service of the neighborhood organization 
of the electorate, as clerk of elections and as secretary of the organization’s 
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deliberative assemblies; require that the school principal shall do the detail 
work of securing such speakers on public topics as the organization desires 
to hear, of looking after the notification to members of what has occurred 
and what is planned in the business of the organization, and the increased 
remuneration for this increased service will tend very strongly to assure the 
engagement in this position of a higher and more efficient type of public 
servant.” 


All public school teachers are public servants and their duties should include 
such service in the community civic organization and in the meetings of the 
forum as their time and talent permit. Memorial services and patriotic cele- 
brations not only provide wholesome entertainment but are helpful in devel- 
oping a civic consciousness. Here the teachers may serve to good advantage. 


When the citizens of each precinct may assemble in the consolidated school 
building for the frank and orderly discussion of public questions they may 
acquire that intelligence in voting which democracy presupposes. That is 
what President Wilson had in mind when he said: “It is necessary that simple 
means should be found by which, by an interchange of points of view, we 
may get together, for the whole process of modern life, the whole process 
of modern politics, is a process by which we must exclude misunderstandings, 
.... bring all men into common counsel and so discover what is the common 
interest.” 


The Consolidated School as a School for Citizenship 


There are many ways in which the consolidated school offers better training 
in citizenship than the local one-room school. Good citizenship is just another 
way of saying a willingness to codperate. The consolidated school is in itself 
an evidence of codperation. The people of the several local districts have 
surrendered local pride for the common good. The larger district means 
larger contacts, larger interests and a larger vision for parents as well as 
pupils. On the playground shy, sensitive boys and girls learn the lessons of 
team-work and fair-play. They rub elbows with young people from several 
miles distant, people who were strangers before the consolidated school was 
built. The children exchange week-end visits and this leads to an acquaintance 
between the parents. To break down the isolation and provincialism of coun- 
try life is a big step toward better citizenship. 


The consolidated school can offer more and better courses in citizenship. 
It can have a special teacher for that subject but better still self-government 
may be practiced in the school. Even without this the habits of codperation 
and the lessons of citizenship are being acquired in the society meetings, 
through membership on the athletic teams, and through contact with the 
ordered life of the school. 

The consolidated school is not only better able to teach citizenship to the 
children but to their parents as well. It has the staff, the facilities and the 
opportunity to reach out and instruct the voters of the district. This may 
be done through the use of library books, the school paper, the distribution of 
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pamphlets, or the conducting of study clubs. If there are illiterates or 
unnaturalized foreigners night classes may be held to instruct them in English 
and civics. 


I have already indicated the many ways in which the public forum may 
be utilized as a means of civic education. The lectures, the debates, the polit- 
ical rallies, the informal discussions all aid in developing an intelligent citi- 
zenship. Universal suffrage may or may not be the wisest policy but inasmuch 
as it exists, it is of paramount importance that every man and woman should 
be given the opportunity to fit himself or herself to vote intelligently. 


To quote Mr. Henry Jackson, “The first and chief aim of the community 
center movement is to deepen the content and broaden the scope of the term 
“education” and to extend the activities of the public schools so that they may 
evolve into people’s universities. The primary function of the public schools 
is to make not merely good men and women, but good citizens for the 
Republic.” 


Logically civic education should precede the granting of the franchise but 
such has not been our history. Long after universal manhood suffrage came 
the public school system. The ideal was a schoolhouse on every hill. What 
it taught was of secondary importance. Neither the one-room school nor the 
three R’s have produced citizens equal to the burdens of democracy. Let 
us now give the consolidated school, with its enlarged curriculum, a chance. 


The Consolidated School as a Meeting Place 


There are many voluntary organizations having activities beneficial to the 
public which need and deserve a meeting-place in the school building. Gen- 
erally such organizations are willing to stand the expense of heating and 
janitor service. They may be more considerate of the building if there is a 
slight charge. Those societies whose activities are allied to those of public 
education, such as parent-teacher associations, should be given the use of 
school accommodations without charge. 


The civic organizations which may meet in the school building are numer- 
ous. They include Rotary Club, Kiwanis Club, Lions Club, D. A. R., Parent- 
Teacher Association, Playground Association, Tax Study Club, Social Service 
League, Red Cross, Choral Society, Home Bureau, Farm Bureau, County 
Council, and a great variety of women’s clubs of a civic nature. The school 
building might also be used as a meeting-place for such semi-political boards 
as the Board of Health and the Board of Education. It is doubtful if the 
school building should be available for organizations having an exclusive mem- 
bership such as party organizations and fraternal orders. Certainly it should 
not unless it is opened to all alike. I think the same rule should apply to 
religious meetings of a denominational character. The schoolhouse is a public 
building and every meeting held within its walls should be open to the public 
and the press. 
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The Consolidated School as a Polling Place 


It has become a common practice in the North to use the schoolhouse as 
a polling place. That has not become the custom in the South yet. The 
schoolhouse is not only a proper place for holding elections but it is the logical 
place. With millions of money spent in school buildings it is ridiculous to 
rent polling places. But economy, while a sufficient, is not the chief reason for 
making the schoolhouse a polling place. “The best reason is the ideal for 
which the ballot box stands. It is the symbol of citizenship in America. As 
such it deserves a worthy place. The one fitting place for the ballot box 
is the public schoolhouse, the community capitol and the temple of American 
democracy. Moreover, the voting instrument, which is the chief national 
emblem in every democracy, should be constructed with architectural dignity 
and established permanently in the school-house because of the ideal it em- 
bodies and the supreme function it serves. It would thus be a permanent 
reminder that the function of the school is to make citizens for the Republic.” 
These are the words of Henry E. Jackson, one of the pioneer builders of 
community centers, and he has spoken a great truth. 


The ballot is a sacred instrument, the emblem of our emancipation from 
the tyranny of kings and royal edicts. For eight hundred years the Anglo- 
Saxon race has struggled for political liberty and the ballot has been won at 
a tremendous cost. Once it was cherished but in these latter days it has been 
cheapened and disgraced. At each presidential election the percentage of 
citizens who exercise their right of franchise is decreasing. And a large 
proportion of those who do vote do so thoughtlessly or with blind devotion 
to a political party. Thousands have no more pride of citizenship than to 
offer their vote to the highest bidder. This is due in large measure, I believe, 
to the manner in which we have conducted our elections and the atmosphere 
surrounding them. In North Carolina the lack of dignity and honor which 
characterizes elections is a disgrace and a reflection on the fair name of the 
State. 


If the schoolhouses were used as polling places with refined men and 
women in charge elections would take on a new dignity and the right of 
suffrage be more respected. It would then be possible to secure state-wide 
adoption of the secret ballot. That is another thing North Carolina ought to 
be ashamed of. Only one other state denies the voter the privilege of casting 
his ballot in secret. An open ballot encourages bribery for it enables the 
purchaser to see the vote delivered. If schoolhouses were used as polling 
places voting machines could be installed, thus effecting further savings in 
election expense. A voting-machine saves the cost of printing ballots. How- 
ever, it is a delicate mechanism and should only be used where it can be 
permanently installed and carefully protected. Teachers might with entire 
propriety serve as election officials without any additional compensation. If 
not, there are women’s civic organizations in every county which would gladly 
serve without compensation, and at the same time improve the tone of our 
elections. 
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The Consolidated School as a Community Capitol 


The enlarged school district with the consolidated school as its capitol 
provides a unit of local self-government that is basic and indispensable. I 
believe that it is the lack of such a unit that is most responsible for the 
failures of our American democracy. The New England town with its annual 
town meeting is the only real democracy that we have had in America. There 
we have pure democracy. Furthermore, the New England town is a real 
community. It is an economic and social and political unit. Not so with the 
townships of the other states. They are not units at all but simply geographi- 
cal areas arbitrarily created. The New England town, or township, is some- 
thing organic; it grew to its present dimensions. The township in New York, 
Ohio and all the western and southern states is a geometric thing. The New 
England township is defined by natural interests and common loyalties; the 
western township is defined by the surveyor’s chain and usually consists of 
thirty-six square miles of territory. 

The consolidated school district may provide for the other states what 
the township has been to New England. It is in every sense a community 
with natural boundaries and common interests. The county is too large to 
permit that intimate fellowship and close codperation which may exist in a 
smaller unit. The township in the West and South has been too artificial to 
serve the purpose. The school district, if it coincides with a natural trade 
area and if it has a community center at its hub, may become a real unit of 
local self-government. 


Experience has shown that the local community or township is too small 
a unit to secure efficient administration of public agencies, and so there has 
been a distinct tendency toward centralization under county or state officials. 
That this centralization makes possible a greater efficiency can hardly be 
doubted, but that it tends to destroy the initiative and responsibility of the 
local community is equally apparent. Without some degree of local respon- 
sibility and control, centralized administration tends to become bureaucratic 
and the people are deprived of that participation in government which is 
essential for the life of a democracy. 

Dr. Clarence Poe, editor of the Progressive Farmer, says: “The chief task 
of the man who would help develop a rich and puissant rural civilization here 
in the South—the chief task perhaps of the man who would make an agri- 
cultural State like North Carolina the great commonwealth it ought to be— 
is to develop the rural community. 

“Consider the fact that the country community 1s the only social unit 
known to our civilization that is without definite boundaries and without 
machinery for self-expression and development—without form, and void, as 
was chaos before creation. 

“But for the country community there is no organic means of expression 
whatever. There is, of course, that shadowy and futile geographical division 
known as the Township—but it is laid off utterly without regard to human 
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consideration, and serves no purpose save as a means of defining voting boun- 
daries and limiting the spheres of constables and sheriff’s deputies—a mere 
ghostly phantom of a social entity that we need not consider at all.” 


The consolidated school district corresponding to a natural community in 
a social sense, and without regard to existing political boundaries, is the most 
hopeful unit of local self-government that has appeared. Nebraska, Kansas 
and Illinois have passed rural school redistricting laws with this in mind, 
and a community unit is also proposed by the committee of 21 for New York 
State. Rural New York, however, consistently rejects any effort to improve 
the rural schools and the cities are not insisting on increased taxes to give 
the country what it doesn’t want. Twice within ten years the rural voters 
have rejected opportunities to get better schools at the expense of the State. 


North Carolina in 1919 passed an act permitting the incorporation of rural 
communities including definite school districts. It gives such incorporated 
rural communities the general powers and privileges of an incorporated 
village, except that they cannot lose their identity as a part of the school and 
road systems of the county. Taxes may be levied for various public purposes, 
but they must be voted at an annual meeting at which a majority of the 
registered voters must be present, or be submitted to an election, and the 
amount of taxes and bonds are limited. No legal obstacles, therefore, stand 
in the way to keep any consolidated school district in this State from becoming 
a vital political unit. 


It is questionable, however, if the consolidated school district should stress 
the political aspect too much. It would not be desirable to have a county 
divided into a half-dozen or more antagonistic sections vying with each other 
for representation on the county boards and each trying to escape its full 
share of taxation. The county is none too big as a taxing unit, at least for 
most purposes. I believe the county should be the unit for road construction 
and administration. In these days of automobiles the limits of daily travel 
are not as narrow as they used to be. I believe that as fast as possible the 
county should become the tax unit for schools. It is now for a six months’ 
term. Local taxation for special privileges may be desirable but local taxa- 
tion for essentials such as roads and schools is indefensible. It puts the 
heaviest burden on those least able to bear it. The only rivalry between the 
sections of a county should be what President Wilson called a “rivalry for 
excellence.” 


The consolidated school district should be a civic area rather than a politi- 
cal area. The city states of Greece enjoyed a wonderfully vigorous democracy 
but it was a local patriotism and Greece fell for lack of a national spirit. 
I have been in one county lately where the consolidated schools are bitter 
toward each other. We do not want that spirit in North Carolina. We want 
local pride but not local jealousies. Therefore it seems to me that the con- 
solidated school district should be permitted the use of the taxing power only 
for special purposes. It can be a valuable school in democracy without assum- 
ing all the burdens and risks of complete sovereignty. 
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Professor Zueblin, speaking on “Historical Antecendents of the Modern 
Social Center,” says: “The organization of people for self-expression dates 
back to primitive times. Public discussions were familiar in the little democra- 
cies of Greece and subsequently in Rome. The German Mark and Swiss Com- 
mune furnished the best examples of freedom of public discussion and public 
actions. 'The oldest democratic organization now existing, and historically the 
most important, is the Landesgemeinde of Switzerland. From the 13th century 
the male citizens of several Swiss Cantons have assembled from their moun- 
tain homes for the conduct of their public affairs by the living voice in the 
open air. The larger use of the schoolhouse and the organization of social 
centers are not novelties. They are the 20th century revival and expression 
of that democratic spirit which has been vital at intervals for more than two 
thousand years.” 


The organization of a community around the school-house as its capitol 
is the creation of a new political unit, a little democracy. Being a little 
democracy, all adult citizens both men and women living in the prescribed 
territory are members of it. It must be comprehensive if the public school- 
house is to be used as its capitol. It must be non-partisan, non-sectarian and 
non-exclusive. One does not become a member of a community center by 
joining. He is a member by virtue of his citizenship and residence in the 
district. In a community center men and women meet as “folks” on the 
ground of their common citizenship and their common human needs. It is as 
a community center or community capitol that the consolidated country school 
serves its greatest use. It is the most hopeful nucleating center about which 
to build a satisfying country civilization. It may be a recreational center, 
a social center, an educational and cultural center and a civic center. It is 
impossible to state which aspect of its service is the most important. They 
are all sadly needed in American country life. But since it is with the civic 
which it offers in that field. As a public forum it offers an opportunity for 
group deliberation and group expression; as a school of citizenship it pre- 
pares for self-government; as a meeting place for civic organizations it fosters 
codperation and public spirit; as a polling place it dignifies elections and exalts 
the ballot; as a community capitol it vitalizes local democracy. Theodore 
Roosevelt called the public forum “the senate chamber of the people” and 
Charles E. Hughes declared it “the bulwark of democracy.” 


Furthermore, the establishment of a vital unit of local self-government 
promises to provide all sections of the country with a replica of the New 
England..town-meeting, thus injecting new life into our enfeebled democracy. 
The significance of this is set forth very ably by that keen observer of con- 
temporary movements, William Allen White. He says: “It was the town hall 
and the spirit of freedom bred in the town hall that gave us liberty, not York- 
town nor any battle. . . . It was the town hall that defeated Cornwallis, 
and it will be the gathering of neighbors in the spirit of the town meeting 
that will defeat those who are standing in the way of democracy today. .. . 
But the town hall is gone. Men meet in the newspaper, but it is crowded with 
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business. They meet on the telephone, but that costs money. They meet by 
telegraph, but their meetings are brief. They meet on trains, in the air and 
upon the street, but always they are in a hurry. There is need of a town 
hall. Democracy has a heart. Aspiration is deep and vital in our souls. 
But democracy needs a head. It must have wisdom. And what the town 
hall was to New England the schoolhouse must be today. . . . The wisdom 
of the common mind is the strength of every political abiding place. There 
must be some place to which we may turn as a nation for meditation and 
communion, some common ground where we may stand and, finding our com- 
mon wisdom, speak it in the common voice.” 

The same thought is expressed in these words from that homely philoso- 
pher of country life, Dwight Sanderson: “The local community is indispens- 
able as the primary political unit for the maintenance of true democracy, both 
because it is small enough that there can be personal relations between its 
members, in which a real consensus of opinion can be formed, and also because 
only in it can the masses of mankind have any personal experience or par- 
ticipation in government. Unless the individual has a social consciousness of 

the community in which he lives, he can have but a feeble and hazy realiza- 

tion of larger social groups. It is difficult to conceive how any real democracy 
can be secured in State or Nation where it does not obtain in their constituent 
communities. The very life of true democracy is in the participation of indi- 
viduals in the government of the local group and in the organization of the 
locality groups, so that there may be a fair discussion and expression by 
those who are bound together by common interests through some form of self- 
government for the rural community.” 

During the last ten years the face of the State has been dotted with fine 
new consolidated schools, handsome in architecture, complete in equipment, 
and superb examples of North Carolina’s faith in education. But they are 
more than that. They are an evidence of social hunger, a manifestation of 
the human instinct for companionship. If they fail to satisfy this longing, 
even though it may be an unconscious one, they fail in their greatest possible 
service. They shine like beacon lights of hope in the vast open spaces of 
the State,—the hope of country life and the salvation of democracy. 
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LOCAL RESPONSIBILITY FOR LOCAL 
SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


EvizaseTH Branson, Orange County 


It is a significant and important fact that America is taking her respon- 
sibilities the easiest way, namely, by passing them on to the agency that is, 
if not willing, obliged by pubic inertia to take them over, for somehow those 
responsibilities must be met. 


It is, of course, clear that all social problems cannot be put into one cate- 
gory, and equally evident that the category cannot be sliced at random and 
its parts handed around as a pie is served. 


Federal, State and Local Problems 


Each social problem must have its place in an organic scheme of respon- 
sibilities and each responsibility must be exactly determined and nicely related 
if our country is to develop a wholesome state democracy. Thus, (1) there 
are problems that belong originally and mainly to the Federal Government, 
and essentially they are the problem of equal opportunities for all and special 
privileges for none, in business and in civil life—the problems of national 
integrity and perpetuity. The major social problems of public education, 
public health, family life and divorce, child labor and the like are problems 
that must be locally solved by and with minimum help from Congress and 
the Federal treasury. And (2) there are social problems that the states 
must solve upon a state-wide scale under centralized state control, support 
and direction—problems like public highways, college and university educa- 
tion, law and order, peace and security, crime and prison reform—all of them 
problems that are too large for smaller civic groups to assume responsibility 
for. And (3) there are social responsibilities for counties, communities, and 
volunteer social organizations, to say nothing of social-minded individuals— 
problems that they must solve if ever they are to be solved at all, and mainly 
these are the problems of poverty, social contamination, health, high school 
and elementary education. 


Cooperation, the Key to Solution 


It goes without saying that in the solving of every social problem there 
must necessarily be a codperative relationship between private social organi- 
zations and local public agencies, between civic communities and the state, 
between the state and the Federal Government, and among all of them 
together. Under these three headings will fall our consideration of social 
problems. 

It is not logical or sane to suppose that all social problems can be dealt 
with most efficiently by any one of these agencies alone. Neither is it con- 
ceivable that any social problem can be solved without fitting codperation all 


along the line from the top to the bottom of our social structure. But also, 
[16] 
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too many fingers may spoil the pie. Yet on the other hand, too many pies 
at a baking may result in sorry pies. America is becoming more and more 
obsessed by the highly centralized way of dealing with its social ills. With 
the dawn of any given problem, our modern American says, “Take it to the 
State or to the Federal Government, there is where it belongs, the govern- 
ment will handle it, for my responsibility is ended when I pay my taxes.” 
Little do people in general realize that this method is moving America swiftly 
along the road of Spain, Italy, and France. In all these countries, state 
autocracy in dealing with economic, social and civic matters has resulted in 
the practical bankruptcy of their treasuries. And with the growth of the 
idea of central and sole responsibility comes the death of community pride 
and local social effort in America. 


Local Responsibility, a Corner Stone of Democracy 


Certain problems are most efficiently handled by one agency, that must 
be true, but never must a state so take the responsibility that its people will 
feel a deadening of local community pride. 

To this main point my paper will be given. 

North Carolina, like many another state, is moving beyond the big-police- 
man idea as the main function of statehood, into active participation in social 
and civic enterprises that concern general prosperity and common well-being. 
Its people are proud that their mother state should at last feel responsible 
for its poor, enfeebled and sub-normal classes, its tubercular, its defective 
and criminal classes, the education of its youth, the public highways and 
public health of its people. And rightly should they be proud, for within the 
last twenty-five years she has become acutely aware of her social and civic 
deficiencies, and has made an heroic attempt to right them. And, of course, 
not without mistakes. Mainly these mistakes lie in assuming as a state cer- 
tain responsibilities that belong essentially to local communities. 


Some Doubtful Policies 


Perhaps one of the most conspicuous examples lies in the field of Public 
Welfare. This department was presented to the people by the legislature 
as a Christmas tree gift from the Capitol. It was not voted in by the people 
as in practically all the other states, but this does not lessen the fact that 
poverty, mothers’ aid, old age homes and such-like problems should in the 
main be the responsibility of each local community, so far at least as it may 
be practical and possible. First, because each community should have a 
proper pride in treating its own social maladies. And this pride should be 
aroused, massed, and locally directed by community councils and county boards 
of public welfare. These are provided for in our state welfare law, but so 
far they do not exist in any effective way in more than a half dozen of our 
one hundred counties. Second, because each community can be and ought 
to be acutely aware of its own cases of poverty, helpless old age unprovided 
with proper shelter and care, orphan children and defenseless mothers, and 
local civic organizations ought to be look-out committees for the county wel- 
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fare superintendent and the county commissioners. Even a superficial look 
into county jails and county home conditions in North Carolina would quickly 
convince even the most callous mind that there is urgent need for such local 
organizations. And, third, because many or most of the problems with which 
the state welfare board is charged are problems too large for the state to 
handle in one central office at the Capitol, or even to know about in detail, 
and they are too large for the state to adjust and treat one by one. The job 
of the state is to inspect, supervise, direct, report upon, and mainly to edu- 
cate the public in these fields of local social welfare, and this job alone is 
sufficiently large to engage all its efforts and resources. It would not be possible 
for a state to care for all its poor, or all its aged and feeble. To have state 
asylums large enough to cover these fields would be impossible, both socially 
and financially, therefore treatment must be localized in the counties. On 
the other hand treatment for the dumb, the blind, and the crippled can logi- 
cally be institutionalized by the state, for there are too few of these defec- 
tives in each county to warrant effective local treatment. 


The Road to Permanent Success 


On the one hand, then, we have a problem for the community, and, on 
the other, one for the state. It is, of course, understood that each needs the 
codperation of the other, and if the state, the community, and private agencies 
and individuals could gain that codperation and recognition of mutual respon- 
sibilities a large problem could be satisfactorily settled. If the state trains 
expert social workers and supervisors, if the communities should bear the 
major burden of local expense in housing and care, if both state and local 
agencies could develop mutual codperation in attacking the problems of 
county homes, outside aid, jail conditions, mothers’ aid and such-like prob- 
lems, if each problem fell into its own proper place in a scheme of responsi- 
bilities, if politics could be eliminated and local efficiency in welfare service 
substituted, if local pride and local social conscience could be stimulated to 
the utmost, then community welfare work in North Carolina would make a 
long step forward. And the ideal is not an impossible one, but it will take 
years of educational effort to define the major social responsibilities of private 
social organizations and local public agencies, of communities and counties, 
of the state, and the Federal government; to develop the duties and respon- 
sibilities of each in its relation to every other public welfare agency; and 
to realize cordial codperation in such work all along the line from top to 
bottom; to make clear just what each may do and must not do, and above 
all to safeguard local responsibility, local conscience and pride and local 
tax willingness. 


The Public Health Problem 


For instance, one of the most pressing state problems is its treatment of 
the tuberculous. There are more than 30,000 open pronounced cases in North 
Carolina, and the number of undetected incipient cases is many times more. 
Is it possible to imagine one, two, six, or even ten state institutions that could 
serve as curing stations for this large number of tubercular patients? There 
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are never likely to be millions of money enough in any state to build and 
maintain a central curing station large enough for all its white plague victims. 
If there were, there would not be money enough left in any state treasury 
for any other state purpose whatsoever. Caring for and curing tubercular 
patients is essentially a local problem, and it must be solved by county or 
county-group hospitals. The state’s job is clinical, directive, educative and 
stimulative of local effort. 


Instead of the impossible and impractical idea of making the state sana- 
torium large enough to cure 30,000 patients, is it not more sensible to make 
it just large enough to be a demonstration center of proper equipment, proper 
organization and expert methods of treatment and care—a model for local 
public hospitals, setting realizable standards for local efforts—a state-wide 
agency of health education in the prevention and cure of tuberculosis? Let 
each county rich enough to do it establish its own tuberculosis hospital, as 
two or three such counties have already done, or two or three poorer counties 
in codperation, as is now being proposed in two or three regions of the state, 
all modeled on the central state sanatorium, and all directed and inspected 
by the State Sanatorium staff. Above all things, let each locality feel a just 
responsibility for its own white plague victims and offer expert local skill 
under state guidance. Is there any other way in any state or county of 
reaching and treating the 900,000 tuberculosis victims of the United States? 
I am roughly indicating my belief that the major financial responsibility for 
disease-prevention and health-promotion rests upon communities, counties, 
and groups of counties and that the state treasury should not undertake the 
impossible task of furnishing money enough to maintain hospital room for 
all the victims of tuberculosis or any other disease. It is essentially a local 
problem and in the final analysis an individual problem. The main job of 
the state is state-wide education, direction, supervision, and stimulation. 


The Problems of Crime 


And the problems of crime call for reflection. Primarily the causes that 
produce crime are local, that is to say, they lie in individual home and local 
community conditions. The tasks of maintaining law and order are mainly 
community tasks, of policemen, mayors, constables, sheriffs, and courts repre- 
senting the full authority of the state but serving the local communities and 
usually under local names and titles. The community responsibilities are 
prevention, arrest, detention for trial, jails and chain gangs. Punishment and 
reformation are state responsibilities, because the state alone is able to estab- 
lish the conditions of punishment and reformation under expert management. 
And this is just as true of misdemeanants as of felony convicts. City and 
county jails and chain gangs are bound to fail in the reformation of criminals 
in the very nature of things. They are not reformatories but schools for crime, 
and it cannot be otherwise. And the same things are true of local juvenile 
reformatories. A county building at Concord is a far better investment than 
a county reformatory at home, less expensive and far more effective. No 
county in North Carolina has enough crime to warrant its maintaining facili- 
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ties for the punishment and reformation of its lawbreakers, therefore, such 
a responsibility must be the problem of the state. Curing crime by confining 
criminals in cells is a great drain on the resources of both the counties and 
the state. And it is not a moral stimulus for the delinquent, for reformation 
does not come from confinement in dark, unhealthy and oftentimes indecent 
prison quarters of our county and municipal jails. 


The Indiana Plan 


If a plan could be inaugurated in North Carolina by which the convicted 
law-breakers of the state could be treated in open-air farm colonies on a self- 
supporting basis, then the financial burdens of the law-abiding would be less, 
the chances of reformation greater—that is, under proper management, and 
the restoration of prisoners to decent citizenship greatly increased. The plan 
calls for separate state farms for each sex and each race, for misdemeanants 
as well as felony convicts, and a proper classification of offenders in each 
colony. It is the plan that is being successfully carried out in the state of 
Indiana. It is the only state in the Union where the misdemeanants are 
collected from all the jails and placed in state farm colonies under conditions 
that give hope of reformation. 


Public Education Policies 


Education is another great problem that involves codperation between the 
state, the counties, and smaller school areas, each with its own responsibilities. 
Higher public education is a task that the state must undertake as a state 
responsibility, for no county in North Carolina could support its own college 
as well as the state can maintain and support colleges for all the counties 
combined. First, there are not enough students of college age and ambition 
in any county to warrant separate county colleges of liberal learning and 
technical training and, second, it would be financially impossible for counties 
to support efficient institutions of this nature. It is therefore the duty of 
the State to offer colleges and universities for all its people. 


However, in the case of elementary education a different plan may be 
followed, and the division of responsibilities now in vogue in North Carolina 
embodies to a great extent my idea of what the State on the one hand and 
what the counties and towns on the other hand should offer. Each county 
builds and supports its own school to the last limit of possibility. For the 
counties that are too poor to support their own six-months’ school, the state 
offers assistance in the form of an equalizing fund, this assistance being dis- 
tributed according to property values of each county. The idea is an excel- 
lent one, but trouble arises when a particular county undervalues its proper- 
ties for the purpose of gaining a disproportionate share of state funds. This 
has been done and is being done today. In a word, there cannot be equaliza- 
tion of the school fund until there is an equalization of taxables throughout 
the state. On the other hand, there is a limit to such state-wide funds— 
equalizing funds, pensions and the like, and that limit lies in the solvency of 
the state treasury. For instance, the proposed increase of these two funds 
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calls for more money than the general fund of the state has ever yet received 
in any one year in all its history. It is the plan adopted in the Gulf states 
and it paralyzes state effort in every other form of state enterprise. Georgia 
and Alabama are conspicuous illustrations of this mistaken policy. 


Bureaucracy in Public Education 


But North Carolina is not faultless. In one essential matter of public edu- 
cation she is pursuing what in my opinion is a doubtful policy, namely, the 
centralized control of educational machinery. Thus the state appoints the 
county school boards and in turn those boards appoint the county school 
superintendents and with the school boards the county superintendents appoint 
the teachers. The result is state autocracy in elementary schools, county high 
schools, and teacher-training schools. The reasons for this policy long since 
disappeared, and the wonder is that it has survived so long without revolt. 
And its survival is due to unworthy party politics. One may see the good 
elements and the bad in our state system of popular education, but on the 
whole it must be said that better than any other state of the South, North 
Carolina has solved the problem of elementary and high school education. 
In most other sister states the burden falls with disastrous effect on the 
state treasuries, but in North Carolina the burden falls properly enough on 
the local communities. This one fact lies at the bottom of our common school 
progress, and dire poverty alone would justify an equalizing fund of four 
and a half million dollars out of the state treasury year by year. 

As for public highways, the experience of the United States and other 
countries of the world proves that the transportation problem must be solved 
on a state-wide scale by central highway authorities. 


Danger Signals 


It is perhaps interesting and instructive to note that the state of Denmark 
has arrived at this conclusion: “Do nothing for the community which the 
community might as well or better do for itself.” It is a tried policy and a 
successful one in that little country. We may well study its working, and 
profit by much of its experience. 

In conclusion, have we not come to regard government as a sort of mun- 
dane providence which can and ought to take the place of individuals and 
communities and direct all the activities of man more wisely than human beings 
can themselves do? It may be so, but it is not democracy. Nevertheless the 
idea is rapidly growing in America. Today one out of every eleven people six- 
teen years old and over gainfully employed in the United States, is a salaried 
official. Bureaucracy is coming to be an order of things in our state and 
national life, and bureaucracy is autocracy in igs most seductive disguise. 
Why should America fall into this snare, when history offers so many exam- 
ples of its dire consequences? Bureaucracy was a main and most irritating 
cause of the French Revolution, and it lingers on to cripple France today as 
no other one thing in her long history. Europe today is struggling with all 
her might and main to throw off the bureaucracy that bankrupts and beats 
down local initiative and destroys the last vestige of individual responsibility. 
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STORY OF THE NORTH CAROLINA CLUB 


Reep Kircuin, Buncombe County 


Beginning with the college year 1913-14 at the University, many county 
clubs organized for the first time under the inspiration of President Edward 
K. Graham. Soon after this renewed interest in county clubs became apparent, 
these clubs united in bringing Professor E. C. Branson, then President of Geor- 
gia State Normal, to Chapel Hill to make an address concerning county club 
work. In his first speech at Carolina, Dr. Branson emphasized the need of 
a greater knowledge of one’s county and state, and his solution of this prob- 
lem in Georgia was the subject of his address. 


A contemporaneous editorial in the Tar Heel quoted President Graham 
as saying that Professor Branson was a fine type of the modern idea of 
constructive statesmanship. It further concludes, “Here is a man who wants 
you to know your own section. Not unless you have heard him tell the really 
wonderful romance of the Georgia Club, can you realize what this study 
means.” 

Evidently Dr. Branson’s visit created a favorable impression, as many 
comments like the following appeared: “He puts life into history and makes 
economics real and interesting.” Again, “His work is a revelation. He is a 
revelation and inspiration. His personality grips on short acquaintance. He 
is bound to be a progressive force on this campus.” 

Dr. Branson came to Carolina in 1914 as Professor of Applied Economics 
and Rural Sociology, a new chair. He was soon dubbed, “Professor of North 
Carolina.” Dr. Branson had much experience behind him on entering the 
University, especially in the field of economics as applied to the South. He 
was the organizer of the Georgia Club in 1910, and had been editor of Home 
and Farmstead and Professor of Rural Economics at Georgia State Normal, 
of which he was president. 

Previous to leaving North Carolina, of which he is a native, he had been 
the youngest member of that famous Tar Heel club, the Watauga Club, to 
which also belonged Walter Clark, Walter Page, and Clarence Poe in the 
days of their youth. This club was an association in Raleigh designed to find 
out and make known information on practical subjects that would be of 
public use. 

It may thus rightly be stated that the North Carolina Club is the legitimate 
offspring of both the pre-existing Georgia and Watauga clubs. Certainly 
it is modeled along similar lines and does a similar work and service for the 
Tar Heel state. 

The original idea of the North Carolina Club seems to have been the con- 
solidation of all the county clubs into one super-club, known as the Greater 
or North Carolina Club. 

Professor Branson’s driving energy soon perfected plans and on the night 
of September 15, 1914, ten county clubs—Cleveland, Beaufort, Johnston, 
Catawba, Gaston-Burke, Rowan, Granville, Wayne, Pender-Sampson and Bun- 
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combe—met as the North Carolina Club. Everyone was anxiously awaiting 
the outcome of the project in which the University of North Carolina was 
leading the other colleges of the country. All were advised to organize their 
county clubs and get in on the ground floor. 

This first meeting was held in Gerrard Hall and was characterized by much 
enthusiasm. Nearly 200 were present and snappy talks were delivered by 
President Graham and Dr. Branson. Dr. Branson was chosen president of 
the infant club and Frank P. Graham, secretary. Two committees were 
appointed: a steering committee composed of Dr. J. G. R. Hamilton, G. W. 
Kutsler, and F. F. Bradshaw, and a promotion and publicity committee con- 
sisting of F. F. Bradshaw, S. R. Winters, and H. B. Hester. And so the 
new craft got under way with an offshore breeze. 

On this occasion President Graham stamped his approval with the fol- 
lowing statements: “I believe this is the most significant meeting of students 
ever held in North Carolina. I hope that every University student will have 
North Carolina burned into his consciousness as a result of this club.” 

Club slogans soon developed. “Get first-hand knowledge about your home 
county,” and “Know your home county,” floated from the club standards. 

An editorial in the Tar Heel characterizes the club as “the most prominent 
feature of the University’s life this year,” adding further, “to the layman 
student it ought to be a thrilling thought to know that he is one of the 
first units in a movement that is apparently destined to make the University 
the Wisconsin of the South. Work will find a quicker and larger result if 
expended in the North Carolina Club than in any other student activity.” 

From the start fortnightly meetings were held, and then, as now, at every 
meeting of the club one of the members read a short paper, usually occupying 
an hour’s time, on some economic or civic problem vital to the state. 

At the first regular meeting after organization, J. M. Daniels of the Law 
School told some facts about North Carolina’s decreasing meat supply; and 
the Tar Heel commented, “Porterhouse is going up—at least the North Caro- 
lina Club expresses such sentiment.” 

Dr. Branson had been warned by Northern men that such a club would 
fail among Southern college men, but at the conclusion of one of the first 
meetings he said, “I shall write to one of those men tonight and tell him that 
it is succeeding at the University of North Carolina; that tonight 100 stu- 
dents were at the meeting, eager to know and solve the problems of their 
counties.” 

In December, 1914, appeared the first issue of the University News Letter 
featuring the work of the club. Its editorial board consisted of Drs. Bran- 
son and Hamilton, Prof. Z. V. Judd, and S. R. Winters. It was a single 
sheet, printed on one side, 13 by 20 inches. 

Debates also enlivened the gatherings of the club. The question for the 
first debate was: “Resoloed—That North Carolina should have a state-wide 
dog tax for school support.” There were no judges as the Oxford Union 
system was used by the club, the audience deciding the winners by a plu- 
rality vote. 
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Meeting at the Y. M. C. A. every two weeks at 7:30 p.m., about fifty men 
got into the spirit of the work and took a more or less active part the first 
year, so that it was proposed to limit the membership to 50 in order that 
work might be more thorough and efficient. One hundred and seventeen eco- 
nomic and social subjects were worked out the first year, appeared in the 
University News Letter, and were reproduced in the papers of this and 
other states. Such subjects as pauperism, blindness, homicide, suicide, and 
other subjects connected with North Carolina life, were presented, giving the 
rank of North Carolina with other states in the Union. In less than a year 
this club had investigated many subjects, and their findings received wide 
publicity. 

Beginning the college year 1915-16 with great vim and vigor, the Carolina 
Club began anew its work of investigating and discussing the various social 
and economic problems confronting the state. Usually two papers were read 
at each meeting. 


The results of these state and county studies, more adequately styled 
‘homespun studies of everyday problems in every community of North Caro- 
lina,” always appeared in brief in the News Letter, but it remained for the 
annual Club Year-Books, the first of which appeared in 1916, to report fully 
to the public the work accomplished each year. The first of these books bore 
the title, “North Carolina: Resources, Advantages and Opportunities.” 

“The Year-Books doubtless evidence the imperfections of youth, but they 
at least express the judgments of a thoughtful group of young students about 
what is, and safely can be, in North Carolina. They are a unique body of 
state literature. They are an easy index of the club’s ideals, purposes and 
achievements.” 

About this time the University News Letter celebrated the completion of 
its first volume. This popular little clip sheet, one of the agents of the club 
in distributing abroad its studies and researches, had proved its worth during 
the first year of its existence, and many large and leading dailies, as The New 
York Times, The New York Post, Illinois Free Dispatch, Seattle Morning 
Times and The Atlanta Constitution, had recognized, praised, quoted from 
and editorialized it. 

Thus, by means of its two central organs of publication, the News Letter 
and the Year-Books, the North Carolina Club was giving to the public of 
this and other states, reliable information about the many opportunities that 
await industrious, intelligent labor in our fields and factories. 

In September, 1916, beginning its third year, with J. A. Capps in the 
president’s chair, S. H. Hobbs, Jr., as secretary, and Dr. Branson on the steer- 
ing committee, the club tackled for annual study and discussion, Wealth and 
Weal in North Carolina. Constant effort was made to make the club a strictly 
student organization in which men might not only learn their state and county, 
but might be of great service to the state. 

Several lively debates featured the activities of the club this year. A 
heated discussion and regular debate as to whether the cotton-belt farmer is 
justified in raising cotton alone, while he buys from the outside his food and 
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feedstuff, aroused so much interest that it was carried through two regular 
meetings. In the course of the debate, R. E. Price of the winning negative 
team eloquently explained why the Carolina cotton farmer who buys farm 
supplies with cotton money must work thirteen months each year to keep out 
of debt. 


Closing the club’s activities for the year, its founder, Dr. Branson, in 
addressing the club, said: “The men of the club finger the tip of the tap root 
of economical causes. Their papers are new to every state in the Union, and 
enquiries and requests for the papers read in the North Carolina Club are 
pouring in from all over the United States.” 


Until recent years the old county plan of composing the club was retained 
and frequently such notices as the following appeared: “The Rockingham 
County Club met last Tuesday night. W. E. Price appointed as special rep- 
resentative to the North Carolina Club. The club intends to continue its 
special county work in conjunction with the North Carolina Club.” How- 
ever, this plan is now abandoned and roll calls by counties no longer are held. 


The North Carolina Club opened the year 1917-18 with Albert Coates as 
president and guided as usual by Dr. Branson and Professor Hobbs. This 
year the club members entered on the study of the then unexplored jungle 
of county government, and “the county skeleton was pulled out of the state 
closet.” 


Never before had an organization undertaken the work of carefully exam- 
ining and studying the intricate details of county government, and the club 
settled down to earnest study of this broad subject about which the average 
man knows little or nothing. The results of its investigations were carried 
to the public in the livest and most interesting Year-Book yet published, 
entitled, “County Government and County Affairs in North Carolina.” In- 
cluded in this comprehensive discussion of county affairs are subjects ranging 
from county jails, chain-gangs, and Boards of Public Welfare to county 
officers and finances. 


President Coates in discussing the club in Chapel in 1917, said: “Three 
years ago the North Carolina Club was organized with the motto, ‘The proper 
study for North Carolinians is North Carolina.’ It has attracted much state 
attention and favorable comment and just recently the United States Bureau 
of Education called attention to special features of its work.” 


In this same year a Tar Heel editorial describes the club in the following 
words: “An organization with a big purpose and with vim. The activities 
of this group of students, known as the North Carolina Club, have already 
drawn favorable editorial comment from leading papers of this and other 
states. There is no more profitable way to spend an hour every other week 
than by attending these meetings, which never last over an hour. 

“Nothing could be more valuable or help a man more toward competent 


citizenship. Through this means the whole state can be reached and served. 
The findings of the club reach 10,000 every week through the columns of the 
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News Letter. The club stimulates the issuing of county bulletins. It should 
be the aim of every University man to join and see that his county issues a 
bulletin.” 


Mrs. Jane McKimmon, State Demonstration Agent of Home Economics, 
was the first woman to address the club. The meeting was declared the most 
enthusiastic of the year and it was planned to invite more ladies to appear 
on the club’s program. 


The year 1919-20 brought the North Carolina Club into the lime-light again. 
This year the club worked with the State Reconstruction Commission, ap- 
pointed by Governor Bickett. The Governor honored. the. club. by. appointing 
the chairman of the steering committee as a member of the Commission. The 
club president was elected an unofficial member and the chairmen of the club 
committees were invited to sit with the committees of the state commission 
in their work. The results of this year’s work were published in the Year- 
Book under the title, “State Reconstruction Studies.” 


Membership in the club has never been very large—for good reasons. It 
never canvasses the campus for members, but announces its program and 
begins its work in dignified fashion, yet in an interesting way that commands 
the hearty codperation of its members. Always enough members return each 
year to begin work anew. Everyone is welcomed into membership who is 
interested in the problems North Carolina must meet and solve. 


Usually sixteen papers are read before the club each year, the result of 
research work in the seminar library of the Department of Rural Social- 
Economics, the best of its kind in the United States. These papers entitle 
the student author to college degree credit when finally accepted by the Rural 
Social-Economics Department. 


The work in this club is an important factor in extension work. No other 
two or three activities, on an average, get as much publicity in state papers 
as the North Carolina Club. Nor are any other activities more truly educating 
the state. The News Letter, the official organ of the club, has a larger cir- 
culation than the Alumni Review, the Carolina Magazine, and the Tar Heel 
combined. 


The North Carolina Club has for eleven years now, given a concentrated, 
detailed attention to the economic, social and civic concerns of North Caro- 
lina, taking stock of what North Carolina is today and what she can be 
tomorrow. 


Its slogans—“North Carolina—the best spot on earth to live in! If it isn’t 
so, we'll make it so”; “An acre of Tarheelia is worth a whole township in 
Utopia”; and “Knowing on which side a state’s bread is buttered, is worth as 
much as knowing on which side of the Hellespont Abydos is”—all ring true 
to the student training for competent citizenship and effective public service. 

The more recent club Year-Books are North Carolina, Industrial and 
Urban (1921), Home and Farm Ownership (1922), and two volumes under 
the title, “What Next in North Carolina?” (1923 and 1924). 
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In the spring of 1922 J. W. Bailey, a well-known Raleigh lawyer, estab- 
lished an annual prize of $50 in gold for the best answer to the question 
“What next in North Carolina?” D. E. Scarboro, of Richmond County, won 
the award in 1923, with his paper on State Aid to Home Ownership, and in 
1924 Lucy F. Lay, of Carteret County, was the winner with a study on 
County and County-Group Homes for the Poor. 

The creed of Clarence Poe accords well with that of the North Carolina 
Club: “I believe in North Carolina; in her limitless potentialities, in the glory 
of her destiny; I believe that whatever of good or beauty or nobleness, men 
in other land or era have wrought, we, the men and women of North Caro- 
lina, today and tomorrow, in the Providence of God, may here and now 
achieve.” 
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POINTS OF ATTACK IN OUR COMMON- 
WEALTH’S PROGRESS 


JostaH W. BaILry 


Where We Lag 


Much praise, much bragging, much boasting and some genuine enthusiasm 
have served to obscure the facts as to North Carolina. We have gotten 
progress and the means of progress confused. Now that there are evidences 
of a saner spirit, let us seek the means, the substantial means, of our Com- 
monwealth’s prosperity and progress. 


The average income per capita throughout the United States is $627.00 
per year. In North Carolina it is only $383. Our rank in income is 44th 
among the United States! South Carolina and Virginia are ahead of us in 
this respect. They laugh at our boasting. 


North Carolina people file less than half as many income tax returns per 
capita as do the people of the United States as a whole! In this respect also 
we rank near the bottom.. 


In bank resources North Carolina ranks 43rd, these resources being only 
$164.50 per capita. 


These are the index facts as to prosperity. And certainly men in posses- 
sion of their senses must realize that as compared with the people of other 
states we cannot boast. Far from it, we ought to be deeply humbled, but 
not discouraged. 


We have talked of progress and of prosperity, but neither is reflected in 
comparative income. We have made some improvement, but in order to 
catch up with the average American State we yet have far to go. Our rank 
in respect of poverty, in illiteracy, in tenancy (homelessness), in illicit distilling 
and in homicides, in circulation of newspapers, is still very low. And yet we 
boast as if we were in the front rank of American States. 


There is a tragical aspect of our rejoicing. One is reminded of the 
ecstacies of a little girl over a one-eyed rag doll. It was better than any 
she at any rate had ever had. Where ignorance is bliss ’tis folly to be wise. 
Nevertheless, let us know the truth. 


We cannot make progress or achieve prosperity by mere boasting. We 
must not deceive ourselves. Surely, we are not silly enough to wish to 
deceive others. 


The worst enemy of this state—the worst enemy of the people of North 
Carolina—is the man who seeks to convince them that they are prosperous 
when the average income is but little more than half the average income in 
our country. There has been too much of this by men who knew better— 
prominent men. Contentedness with present conditions is a curse. 
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The Foundation of Progress and Prosperity 


We have a right to be proud of certain achievements of the last quarter- 
century. We have made some beginnings of progress and prosperity—they 
are only the beginnings, the means of progress and prosperity. 


We have gotten our educational system, higher and lower, on a good foot- 
ing. This is an outstanding achievement. We have yet to devise a tax 
system that will support it worthily; and it must be worthily supported. This 
is the next step politically. We cannot support it on cotton patches and 
tobacco patches. I am glad for evidences that our public leaders are realizing 
this. In due season the truth will come home to us all with great force. 
Those who were enthusiastic for free-school progress when it was set on foot 
at the expense of the poorer people will manifest a reaction when we go after 
them for the necessary money. But they must stand for it now. For the 
Commonwealth is not going to build a great system of public education and 
then suffer it to languish. Our hand is set to the plow. We will not look 
backward. 


We have developed a great road system, and we have provided—reason- 
ably—for its care and maintenance. This is a real achievement. It was built 
on borrowed money. The debt must be paid in due season. We have here 
the means of progress—not progress itself. All will depend upon the uses 
we put the roads to, upon the care with which we maintain them and upon the 
efficiency with which the system is completed. I consider this road-building 
magnificent in the true meaning of the word. It is bound to make for prog- 
ress. We ought to rejoice in it. It is worth all it has cost and much more. 


We have made more progress in public health conservation than in any 
other respect. We have eradicated the hook-worm, we have whipped out 
typhoid fever, diphtheria and other diseases. We have laid the foundations 
for a successful war upon malaria. In public health conservation we have 
achieved greatly. Here is both the means of progress and progress itself. 
We owe much to Dr. Rankin and to all those who have helped him. 


The greatest factor in North Carolina’s improvement is that of the altera- 
tion of her population. A quarter of a century ago we were eighty percent 
agricultural. Now we are less than fifty percent agricultural. We have built 
up towns and cities. Cotton mills and other manufacturing enterprises are 
responsible for this in large measure. Automobiles and roads have had their 
part in it. 

This change has reduced the number of those who live by means of agri- 
culture, has increased the compensation of hundreds of thousands, and they 
in turn have become consumers—and so providing better markets for the 
farmers and thereby enabling them to escape the slavery of cotton, tobacco 
and time prices. 

This is the fundamental change of the last twenty-five years. Without it 
we could not have built schools or roads. The prophet of this change was 
D. A. Tompkins. I am witness to the fact that he foresaw it and foretold it 
as early as 1896—when the outlook was darkest—and wrought mightily for it. 
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The greatest factor in this change were the men who developed our water- 
powers. Short of coal, North Carolina could never have become an industrial 
commonwealth without the development of her water-power. Our politicians 
have done some glorious fighting for the offices, but to such as these is due 
the credit for such progress as the people of North Carolina have made. 


But granting all, it still remains that the average income in North Carolina 
is but little more than half the average in the balance of our country. And 
we cannot say that we have achieved, we cannot boast until the compensation 
of the men and women in North Carolina is at least equal to that of men and 
women anywhere else in our country. Whenever we shall have achieved this, 
there will be prosperity, and there may be that progress that is founded upon 
prosperity. We may then build schools, churches, roads, welfare institutions, 
colleges, universities to the full expression of that great instinct for such 
institutions in the hearts of our people. 


How may we do it? Where is the point of attack? What is the matter? 


Points of Attack 


The development of the school system will help. The development of the 
road system will help. The development of the public health system will 
help. But the further movement of large populations from the rural districts 
or the coming in of large populations from other states into our towns and 
cities will help more. 


For the main trouble with the people of North Carolina is low income, and 
especially the income of the farming population. I have been saying this 
for years; and I fear there were those who thought I said it “just to catch 
the farmer vote.” Let me say it again—now when I cannot be so suspected. 


The income of the average North Carolina farmer the best year he ever 
saw was less than half that of the average farmer in the United States. Here 
is the root of the matter. Here is the rock striking which some Moses will 
cause the waters to flow. Here is the point of attack in our progress. 


The farmers of the South are the only white workers on earth in direct 
competition with cheap negro labor. We struggle with the handicap of cheap- 
ened manhood. The Civil War cost us nothing compared with what it cost 
us when we set up a tenant system founded upon the cropper contract with 
millions of ex-slaves. That is what caused six-cent and ten-cent cotton and 
poverty, illiteracy and all their attendant ills—for forty long and weary years. 


Manufacturing enterprises have delivered a North Carolina population of 
about 300,000 from this competition. Let us hope the movement will go on 
until 300,000 others have been so delivered. 


Through railroad facilities and good roads have furthered the growth of 
many towns, and we now have some budding cities. Let us hope that these 
will continue to grow, for as they grow they relieve the farmers of a crushing 
competition and at the same time create markets for their produce. 
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What the State Can Do 


But you ask, what may the State do as a State in this matter? There are 
six things we may do, as follows: 


1. Of course, we will maintain our means of progress in public education, 
in health and sanitation, and in roads. 


2. We must bring about just freight rates for this State, and just freight 
rates will build cities. Here is the next great civic achievement. It must 
come. 


3. A sound policy of discouraging tenancy and promoting farm owner- 
ship—on good roads near growing towns or cities—may be instituted. 


4. A general policy of encouraging water-power development and manu- 
facturing enterprises may be followed—no concessions but common sense, 
justice, encouragement and appreciation. Capital will not be afraid where 
sound justice is the rule. 


5. In the east we have begun to develop the vast food supplies in our 
sounds, river mouths and the ocean. A wise policy here will provide remun- 
erative employment for many thousands. In the west there are natural con- 
ditions that aided by good roads will draw visitors in numbers sufficient to 
increase the general income in that region. Whenever we develop some way 
for men to make their living in North Carolina by other means than agri- 
culture, we tend to increase the average income on the farm and off as well. 
Our ratio of farming population to other population is now 50-50. It ought 
to be 30-70. 


°6. Our tenant farming is founded on a credit system that tends to the 
poverty of both the debtor and the creditor. It would be best to reduce ten- 
ancy—by the migration of negro tenants over the country and the drift of 
white tenants to industrial centers—but we may help by correcting the evils 
of this credit system. Men who pay from 30 to 60 percent for “time prices” 
are doomed to fail. And in the long run their creditors go down with them. 
Intelligent supervision and a will to aid where aid is sound, will go far here. 


But one asks, Will not the owners of rural lands suffer under the discour- 
agement of tenancy? The answer is NO. They cannot be made worse off 
than they now are. Get rid of this tenancy, and farm ownership will develop 
—farming will become worth-while. Land will go up in value. We may not 
cultivate so much. But we are cultivating too much. Idle land in the long 
run will yield a harvest of timber; and all will be worth under sound eco- 
nomic conditions more than it now is. 


These, as I see it, are the direct means of our progress in income. They 
will not appeal to the booster or the braggart. But they will appeal to all 
who realize that North Carolina’s problem—her problem of progress in schools, 
in roads, in welfare as well as in prosperity—is fundamentally a problem in 
income per capita; and that the root of this problem of income is the low 
compensation of her 1,200,000 human beings who live on farms and by farm- 
ing. We have started. We do not intend to turn backward. We mean to 
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have here a great Commonwealth in every sense of the word. Manifestly, in 
order to hope for this, we must look to the increase of the income of that half 
of our population now receiving less than half what they should, measured by 
the standards of our country. 

Finally, we ought to have faith in the capacity of free peoples to work 
out their own salvation. None of us may think for 2,700,000 people half so 
well as they may work out for themselves. They may seem, many of them, 
very ignorant and helpless; but in the mass of them is great wisdom—the 
wisdom of the ages. For this reason, among others, I hold that an election 
law calculated to make it easy for the whole people to express their will 
would be invaluable to our progress. Our present election law on its face 
and in actual practice encourages and conceals, ratifies and confirms fraud 
and rascality. 

Great Commonwealths are not to be built up under such laws. Here is a 
point of attack for progress—moral and material. Here is a point wherein 
political self-respect—a fundamental sort of thing in a free country—ought 
without delay to assert itself. 


January 13, 1925. 


BUSINESS EFFICIENCY IN COUNTY 
GOVERNMENT 


Paut W. Wacer, Orange County 


The 1918 Yearbook of the North Carolina Club 


The 1917-18 Year-Book of the North Carolina Club, which contained the 
studies in North Carolina county government, undoubtedly attracted more 
interest within and without the State than any other of the Year-Books. That 
was because a problem was attacked which was serious, imminent, and uni- 
versal. Except where county affairs were entirely obscured they were every- 
where under suspicion. Yet nobody knew definitely what was wrong. The 
North Carolina Club was pioneering in an unexplored field. To be sure, a 
few counties in New York, New Jersey and California had been under inves- 
tigation, but this was the first comprehensive, state-wide study of county gov- 
ernment to be made. Naturally, it attracted wide attention. The National 
Municipal Review hailed this book as “a real contribution to the scant litera- 
ture on the subject,” and The American Year-Book commented, “North Car- 
olina is the one state where the county problem has been taken seriously.” 


The First State Conclave 


Within the state its influence has been steady and pronounced. The awak- 
ened interest in local government led to the State and County Council held 
on this campus in September, 1919. Here were gathered more than three 
hundred representative men of the state, including forty-one members of 
county boards, twenty-eight state officials, four federal officials, forty-four 
county school superintendents, fifty-one county public welfare superintendents, 
eleven county health officers, and eighteen social workers. The governor of 
the state presided and state and local officials presented their aims and their 
problems. In round table discussions the facts and failures of democracy were 
laid bare, and each officer was able to draw on the experience and judgment 
of the others. It was an unique conference and had a healthy effect on North 
Carolina government, both state and local. 

Two years later as a direct outgrowth of this meeting came the first 
Regional Conference in North Carolina on town and county administration. 
Here again public officials and social agents met and frankly laid down what 
to them seemed to be attainable standards in their respective departments. 
Once more the county was appraised, its progress measured, its deficiencies 
exposed. An increasing number of citizens were getting interested in county 
affairs. The state association of county commissioners at their 1922 meeting 
endorsed practically all of the suggestions which had grown out of these 
conferences. 

That same year Governor Morrison, as an evidence of his interest, appointed 
a commission of thirty-seven representative men of the state to study county 
government and be prepared to make recommendations to the General Assem- 
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bly. Our present Governor, A. W. McLean, was a member of the committee 
and is keenly interested in the subject. Though there has not yet been a 
general overhauling of county government, a number of counties have secured 
legislative permission to make improvements on their own account and there 
has been considerable remedial and constructive legislation since 1918 that 
is state-wide in its application. I do not mean to imply that the North Caro- 
lina Club is responsible for all of this, but it has helped to create a public 
sentiment which has made these gains possible. 

In these few minutes I cannot explain to you all the faults and virtues of 
our present scheme of county government. I cannot touch the political aspect 
of the problem. I can say nothing of public welfare or education, I must 
confine my remarks to just this—the necessity for a more business-like admin- 
istration of county affairs. 

After all, county government is pretty largely a matter of business admin- 
istration—assessing property, levying and collecting taxes, constructing and 
repairing highways and bridges, keeping a record of land transfers, administer- 
ing relief to the poor, caring for the prisoners, and so on. These are not matters 
of policy. There is not a Democratic way and a Republican way to build a 
highway or a courthouse, but there is a business-like way and an unbusiness- 
like way. The business-like way is to administer public affairs as simply, 
as directly, as openly, and as cheaply as is possible. 

There are three phases of county finance, tax assessing, tax collecting and 
tax expending, and North Carolina counties have been deficient in all three. 


Tax Assessing 


It is to the interest of the taxpayers that all property shall be listed and 
at a uniform valuation. The constitution provides that all property shall 
be taxed by uniform rule according to its true value in money. Every 
assessing officer has been required to swear that he would observe this prin- 
ciple, and every taxpayer that he had made his return in compliance with it. 
Yet so completely had the principle been violated under a system of local 
assessment that in 1919 the general assembly passed a Revaluation Act and 
entrusted its application to the State Tax Commission. All property was 
assessed at 100 percent of its market value. The result was that the assessed 
value of all property in the state rose from $1,099,000,000 to $3,156,000,000, 
or an increase of nearly 200 percent. Real estate alone arose from $430,000,- 
000 to $1,700,000,000 or nearly 300 percent. Over one million acres of land 
that had previously escaped the assessor were placed on the tax books. Unfor- 
tunately this revaluation was made during a period of inflation so that after 
the slump came the counties clamored for reductions. In view of the defla- 
tion the legislature granted the county commissioners the right to make hori- 
zontal reductions. Acting on this authority a majority of the counties made 
reductions ranging from 10 percent to 50 percent. The primary purpose of 
the revaluation was thus defeated and we are as far from any uniform 
standard of valuation as we were before,—between counties at least. Possibly 
there is more equity within a county than there was before. One permanent 
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good came from the revaluation, however. It succeeded in listing a lot of 
property that had not been on the tax books before. Furthermore, the 
abolition of the state property tax largely mitigates the evil of inequalities 
as between counties. Now if a county wants to assess its property at 50 
percent of its true value, it simply means its tax-rate is twice as high as it 
would otherwise be. The state is not concerned, for it still uses the 1920 
valuation as a basis for the distribution of the school equalization fund. 

The practice of concealing taxable wealth from the assessor is as old as 
organized government, and it will probably continue as long as human nature 
remains selfish, No one pretends that more than 50 percent of intangible 
wealth gets on the tax books. That is why the state governments are abolish- 
ing the general property tax. There seems to be no substitute for the county 
at present. 

While tax-dodging is an old and persistent evil, it could be checked. First, 
a more severe and more certain penalty should follow whenever guilt is dis- 
covered. Second, taxpayers should have greater assurance that a dollar paid 
in taxes will yield a dollar’s worth of service and, third, a man will not be 
so tempted to under-estimate his property if he can know that his neighbor 
is not under-estimating his. 


Then and Now 


On all sides we hear the complaint that taxes are higher than ever before 
and are steadily mounting. It is true, as these figures will testify. In 1902 
county and school taxes in North Carolina amounted to $2,800,000, in 1912 
to $6,175,000, and in 1922 to $28,375,000. During the ten years from 1902 to 
1912 the money collected from taxes and spent for purely county purposes 
_ more than doubled, and in 1922 it was nearly four times as great as in 1912. 
The amount collected for schools was nearly twice as much in 1912 as in 
1902 and nearly six times as much in 1922 as in 1912. Or stating it in another 
way, the total local tax in 1922 was four and a half times what it was in 
1912, and ten times what it was in 1902. This sounds pretty formidable until 
we consider that this increase is more than conpensated for by the increase in 
taxable wealth. Actually the ad valorem rate is decreasing, being for county 
and school purposes $1.26 on each $100 worth of property in 1902; $1.13 in 
1912; and $1.10 in 1922. 

Now, if we measure this tax increase on a per capita basis, it is a different 
story. In 1912 the average North Carolina citizen paid $3.74 for county and 
school purposes, while in 1922 the figure had risen to $11.09. Or, if we include 
state taxes, it was $4.33 in 1912 and $13.98 in 1922. 

Yet I doubt if there ever was a time when the rural taxpayer got more 
for his money than today. All over the state fine, new, well-equipped schools 
are being built in the open country. A four-months term is giving place to 
an eight-months term and better trained teachers are being provided. Good 
highways make it possible for the farmer to market his produce twelve 
months in the year. Streams that he used to ford are now bridged. His 
children are given free medical examinations and free vaccinations. The 
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death rate from malaria and typhoid has been reduced almost to the van- 
ishing point. The criminals, the feeble-minded, the insane and the dependents 
are being removed from his neighborhood, and their custody assumed by the 
state. The courts stand open to give him justice. Welfare agencies and 
health agencies are not only salvaging human wreckage, but are consciously 
striving to conserve and tone up the human resources of the state. As these 
new and added functions are assumed by governmental agencies it naturally 
raises taxes. But let us not think of taxes as an exaction levied upon us 
by an invisible force, but our just share of the expense attached to these 
codperative endeavors. I am not saying that every dollar in taxes yields 
a dollar in service. It does not; there is graft and waste and inefficiency 
as I shall presently point out. I am contending that the average rural tax- 
payer is getting more for each of the eleven dollars he pays today than for 
each of the four dollars he paid ten years ago. The property tax, which 
represents the bulk of the farmer’s tax, is not excessive in this state. In fact, 
it is lower than in any other state, and it is all spent locally. In 1922 the 
average tax levy per $100 assessed value in North Carolina (including the 
cities) was $1.47, or the lowest in the United States. And even when reckoned 
on a per inhabitant basis, there were only five states where the burden was 
less,—all southern states and all lagging far behind North Carolina in con- 
structive enterprise. I think I can say without being disputed that the North 
Carolina taxpayer gets more for his money than does the taxpayer in any 
other state, and especially is this true of the person who pays only a prop- 
erty tax. 
Progress in Spite of Inefficiency 


All this, however, is not a defense of the present methods of handling 
public funds. The amazing thing is not the efficiency of local officers in North 
Carolina, but that we have maintained a relatively low tax in spite of their 
inefficiency. There are many factors which enter into the explanation which 
I have not time to present. There ought to be little consolation in the fact 
that other states outdo us in waste and inefficiency or in the fact that we 
are bonding ourselves and our children instead of paying as we go. The 
bonded indebtedness of North Carolina counties in 1902 amounted to $1,670,- 
000, in 1912 to $5,299,000, and in 1922 to $55,330,000, and in 1924 to $87,- 
062,000. 

Tax Collecting 


In the second place it is rather remarkable that tax rates are not higher 
than they are when we consider that anywhere from five to ten percent of the 
taxes levied on property are never collected. Manifestly this is unfair to the 
conscientious citizen, for it raises his tax by that much. What is the cause 
of this high ratio of delinquent taxes? It is due almost entirely to the failure 
on the part of the tax collector to carry out the provisions of the law. The 
law provides that after all efforts to collect the tax on real estate out of 
the taxpayers’ personal property are exhausted, the sheriff shall sell such 
portion of the real estate as may be necessary to pay the tax on the whole. 
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As a matter of fact, rarely is a diligent effort made to collect the tax out of 
the personal property because it is an unpleasant task. An easier way is to 
advertise in the county papers the names of the delinquent taxpayers, and 
announce the day on which the encumbered property will be sold for taxes. 
Usually the sale is only a gesture. Nobody will buy because of the annoy- 
ance involved in getting a title, and the county bids in the property. The 
owner has a year to redeem his land but if he doesn’t redeem it nothing hap- 
pens. The county does not foreclose and take title. It is true the unpaid 
taxes stand against the land, but soon a new set of county officers come in, 
probably no one has kept up with the back taxes, the sheriff doesn’t want to 
make himself unpopular by starting out to collect old debts; and so the 
slate is wiped off, the new administration begins afresh, and the wasteful prac- 
tice goes on. This is not true in every county, however. I know of one 
county where the taxes, plus the 20 percent penalty collected on redeemed 
property, more than equals the amount of the tax sales. But even in this 
county those who fail to redeem do not lose title to their land. An account 
is kept of the back taxes and if the land should be sold the county can col- 
lect five years’ taxes and penalties. I know of another county where last 
year the tax sales amounted to $36,000 and redemption is being permitted 
without any interest or penalty. Much of it has not been redeemed and 
will be sold again next year. 

When it comes to taxes on personal property and poll taxes the loss is 
even greater. Thousands of dollars’ worth of taxes are declared insolvent 
every year that might be collected with a little etfort. In some counties the 
loss from uncollected taxes is tremendous. The law dealing with delinquent 
taxpayers is a dead letter. One writer on the subject says, “It is not the 
strength of the tax law and the administrative machinery, but either the innate 
- loyalty of the citizens or their inertia and ignorance or their dislike of litiga- 
tion that makes anyone pay his taxes.” 

Another source of waste has been the expensive method of collecting and 
handling public funds. In most counties the sheriff, acting as tax-collector, 
is allowed 5 percent on the first $50,000 collected and 2% percent on the 
balance. Now, with taxes averaging $280,000 per county, this is a very lucra- 
tive commission. Some of the counties are therefore reducing the commission 
or putting the tax-collector on a salary. 

In spite of handsome commissions sheriffs are often derelict in the per- 
formance of their duties. They use the tax-collecting power as an instrument 
with which to strengthen their political estate. I could mention two or three 
recent examples were sheriffs have been found with big shortages and yet are 
personally so popular that they cannot be ejected from office. 


The County Treasurer 


The treasurer has been another unnecessary expense. Why pay a treas- 
urer a fat salary or commission to handle the county funds when banks will 
do it for nothing, or even pay for the privilege? In 1919 the General Assem- 
bly authorized county boards of commissioners, in their discretion, to abolish 
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the office of county treasurer and to appoint a bank or banks to perform the 
duties of the office. Up to the present time twenty-six counties have taken 
this step. Since the county treasurer acts also as treasurer of the school 
board its funds are also transferred to the banks. A few years ago it was 
not uncommon for the county treasurer to be receiving as much for holding 
the school funds as the county superintendent of education was receiving 
for administering them. 


Ten years ago most of the county officers in this state were paid on a 
fee basis, charging whom and what they liked and pocketing the proceeds 
without making a report to anyone. When it was discovered that in the 
more populous counties the commissions often yielded magnificent incomes 
these counties changed to a salary basis. It was thought that fees would 
yield enough revenue to pay all the courthouse salaries, but strangely the fee 
revenue dropped off when it no longer went into the pocket of the official. 
There ought to be some way to check up on every single document drawn, 
every license issued, every deed recorded and the official chargeable for the 
full amount of every fee. The average official does not think of it as dishon- 
esty to remit a fee. It is his idea of being a good fellow in office. It is hard 
to instil the idea that public office is a public trust and not a public award. 


County Expenditures 


Let us turn now to the third phase of county finance, the expenditure of 
public funds, and observe how the system works. 

In 1922 there were only 14 counties out of the 100 in the state which col- 
lected and spent less than $100,000, while there were 15 which spent over half 
a million dollars each and 27 others which spent over a quarter million each. 
The average for all the counties was $280,000 and this, mind you, does not 
include bond issues. 


Can you imagine a private business of that magnitude being conducted 
without systematic bookkeeping, without an audit, without a business man- 
ager, without any head at all? Of course not, yet that is the way county 
business is conducted in three-fourths of the counties of the state. 


Most of our county officials are elected by popular vote for short terms. 
They are not chosen for their business ability, but because they are prominent 
in the party. They come into office untrained for their work, with no knowl- 
edge of bookkeeping, and with no manual to guide them. They are usually 
honest men, but incompetent. They may try to keep their accounts faith- 
fully, but lacking even the rudiments of bookkeeping, their efforts lead to 
hopeless confusion. Even when the accounts are intelligible they are not 
of much value so long as they do not reach beyond a record of cash handlings. 
“The cardinal defect of our present county accounting methods,” says a prom- 
inent public accountant, “is the lack of general books of account, or accounts 
of control. The present system is limited to the departmental cash-book 
record. Each officer keeps his own cash-book in his own way, with no regard 
to its relationship to the county finances as a whole.” It is almost impossible 
to prepare from such records a complete financial statement that is intelligible 
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to the taxpayers. Not only are the taxpayers kept in ignorance of the finan- 
cial condition of the county, but the county officials themselves are often just 
as much in the dark. 


Inefficient County Bookkeeping 


No cost system is maintained. There is no way of measuring efficiency. 
How much per day does it cost to feed a prisoner? How much to feed a 
work animal? How much to lay a square yard of concrete? Why do convict 
laborers cost 95 cents a day in one county and $1.73 in another? Why are 
some county homes self-supporting and others a big expense? How do elec- 
tion costs compare in the different counties? Is the county printing being 
done as cheaply as it might be? Why does one county collect 99 percent of 
its taxes and another county 85 to 90 percent? These questions cannot be 
answered so long as we have only cash-book accounting. We cannot compare 
one county with another. We cannot compare one administration with an- 
other until we have a uniform system of cost accounting in operation in 
every county. 

Let me cite a few evidences of incompetence selected at random. 


Miscellaneous Examples 


In one case where the books of a county were audited, it was found that 
an adding machine and a typewriter were purchased for one of the officers 
and paid for out of the county funds. When the officer went out of office he 
took the machines under the impression, as he explained, that they were his. 
At the time no one knew differently. 

In another case it was disclosed by an audit that a car-load of flour had 
been loaned by the county to a local merchant who ran out. If the flour was 
ever returned the books failed to show it. 

In another county it was found that for four years the county commis- 
sioners had not had a settlement with the sheriff. 

I am told that in one county the sheriff did not get the tax-list until 
December because he had not settled for the previous year. And in another 
county the commissioners were still withholding the books in March. In the 
latter case the commissioners had practically fallen down on their jobs. They 
felt helpless to cope with the situation. 

Another county has two sheriffs, one recognized by the court and another 
by the people. The latter was ejected by the commissioners but refused to 
surrender his office. 

In one county the Clerk of the Court misappropriated some $27,000 of 
Confederate pensions before being apprehended. Even then his constituents 
were reluctant to remove him from office. 

I could mention a county which, in January, 1925, had yet to collect $45,000 
of 1923 taxes. This same county has accumulated a current deficit of over 
$600,000 and each year sees it increasing. 

I know of an instance where the county commissioners loaned the school 
board $20,000, borrowing the money from a Greensboro firm. When the note 
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was paid the treasurer was credited for having paid the $20,000 out of the 
county fund. Later the school books were audited and he was credited with 
having paid the note out of school funds. It was only by accident that the 
error was discovered. This same treasurer overpaid a New York bank $1,450 
interest on bonds. When he went out of office he was $22,000 short. 


One county reports: “The taxes collected after the books were closed and 
the errors and insolvents just about balance, so we make no record of these.” 


In another county an audit saved the county $30,000 yet the auditors did 
not charge any county official with intentional wrong-doing—just a result of 
laxity in keeping the records. 


Oftentimes accounts are so hopelessly confused that even expert auditors 
cannot untangle them. In certain cases certified public accountants and repre- 
sentatives from the state auditor’s office have arrived at entirely different 
conclusions. 


Sometimes tax collectors for the new year begin before the books are 
closed for the previous year so that shortages can be carried over from year 
to year. Within the past two weeks a County Board of Education has been 
found guilty of this practice—evidently with no fraudulent intent. Other 
practices of the board are criticized as unbusiness-like and in some cases 
illegal. For instance, instead of paying each teacher separately, the principal 
in one school received one check and he paid the other teachers. The audit 
reveals that he was paid $385 more than the total of the several salaries. 
Another example of poor business was as follows: A school board received a 
check for $455 to cover tuition of non-resident boys and girls. This check 
was turned over to a garage to settle a bill for $101. The garage gave in 
change a check for $354 which was turned over to a Durham business house 
to settle a bill of $45 and this time the change of $309 was given in cash 
which was kept in the superintendent’s office without being recorded on the 
books. Probably there was no thought of stealing but a professional crook 
could hardly have covered his tracks more skillfully. 


Needed—A Simplified and Unified System 


Such examples of inefficiency might be multiplied indefinitely but enough 
have been mentioned to illustrate my point. Such laxity in bookkeeping not 
only prevents the gathering of comparative statistics, but it courts dishon- 
esty. It may cover the tracks of a rascal or condemn an innocent man to 
jail. When an audit is attempted it frequently takes months and involves 
a big expense, whereas with a simplified and unified ‘system of bookkeeping 
an audit could be made in a few hours. 


The state has provided the legal machinery to bring this about. In 1921 
the General Assembly passed a law the first section of which reads: “It shall 
be the duty of the state auditor to cause to be examined at least once a year, 
and oftener if in the judgment of the state auditor conditions require, all 
counties and county officers receiving or disbursing public funds, and that 
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such state auditor be and he is hereby given full power to examine all 
accounts and all official affairs of every county office and officer receiving 
or disbursing public funds.” 


Unfortunately, the legislature has failed to provide sufficient funds to 
carry out the provisions of this act in all the counties. In a few counties the 
audits have been followed by the installation of better accounting methods, 
but most of the counties are still operating in the lax manner which I have 
described. 


Centralized Control the Solution 


After all, an audit, while valuable in disclosing the state of affairs at a 
particular time, or in revealing loose practices, does not prevent the same 
mistake from being made again. In other words an audit functions only 
after the damage is done. Cost accounting aids in discovering the source 
of a leakage. It makes possible analysis and comparison. But along with 
cost accounting and the audit, there is one other fundamental and that is a 
competent, full-time business administrator in each county. Prevention is 
better than cure. It is better not to lose money than to merely detect the 
loss. County expenses can never be properly controlled until there is cen- 
tralized control. 


In our national government we have a chief executive in the President 
who appoints the heads of the several departments, in the state we have a 
governor who appoints most of his subordinates, in the city we have either 
a mayor or a city-manager with appointive power. In each case there is 
a gradation of authority. But in the county there is no chief executive; there 
is no gradation of authority. Each office is a separate entity, spending on its 
own authority, and independent of the others. The commissioners have no 
effective control, for their control comes too late. They simply audit bills for 
payment after the debt has been contracted. If it is a reasonable bill they 
pay it without a word; if unreasonable, they fume a little, but the bill is paid 
in either case. 


Confusion of Political Theory 


Contrary to the American theory of complete separation of powers—execu- 
tive, legislative, and judicial—the board of county commissioners acts in all 
three capacities. While it does not have ordinance-making power, it does 
pass rules and regulations that have the force of law. These are legislative 
acts. When it sits as an equalization board it is serving in a judicial capacity. 
But Article VII, Section 2, of the Constitution says, “It shall be the duty 
of the commissioners to exercise a general supervision and control of the 
penal and charitable institutions, schools, roads, buildings, bridges, levying of 
taxes and finances of the county, as may be prescribed by law”—clearly 
executive functions. Yet the total time devoted to their executive duties may 
not exceed one or two days a month. This is perhaps long enough for their 
legislative duties, but certainly not long enough for their executive duties. 
It is entirely constitutional to delegate this executive authority, but it has 
not generally been done. 
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There are evidences, however, that the people are seeking something better 
than the haphazard methods which have prevailed so long. Within the past 
three years notable advances have been made. A budget system has been 
inaugurated in a few counties. A satisfactory accounting system has been 
installed in other counties. Most of the counties have established some sort 
of auditing arrangements, though some of these are not thorough-going. Fin- 
ally a few counties are reorganizing their government to meet the larger 
demands of modern times. In Buncombe County each of the three commis- 
sioners is head of a department—namely, finance, roads, and public institu- 
tions. In Alamance County the chairman of the board acts as county manager. 
In Scotland, Edgecombe, Pitt, and a few other counties the auditor is a 
county manager in all but name. He, instead of the register of deeds, makes 
up the tax books and acts as tax supervisor. He superintends all buying for 
the county. He audits all bills presented to the commissioners for payment 
and checks them according to the provisions in the budget. 

There are two principles to be noted here: (1) The commissioners have 
separated the strictly executive functions of the board from the purely legis- 
lative. (2) They have taken from the register of deeds and the sheriff certain 
functions that in many counties are seriously affected by political pressure, 
and placed them in the hands of an executive who can perform his duties 
without fear or favor. 


Ten Leading Principles 


I do not wish to imply that the effectiveness of county government can 
be measured entirely in economic terms. It cannot. There are social values 
to be computed. But tonight my text is business efficiency, and in conclusion 
let me mention ten principles of business efficiency in county administration: 

1. List all property at a uniform rate of valuation, preferably 100 percent. 

2. Attach a heavy penalty to the willful concealment of taxable wealth. 

3. Require an annual settlement by the tax-collector and be less liberal in 
granting reliefs. 

4. Abolish the office of county treasurer, where it remains. 

5. Collect all taxes from personal property if possible. Land should be 
sold by the sheriff only as a last resort and then it should be a bona fide sale. 

6. Except in the poorest counties put all officers on a salary basis, every 
fee and commission to be accounted for. 

7. Devise and install a simple and uniform accounting system in every 
county, with a manual of instructions for new officials. 

8. Secure adequate appropriations to provide the state auditor with a 
competent set of field agents to assist in the installation of better accounting 
systems and to perform the annual audits. 

9. Establish a budget system in every county and publish each year an 
intelligible financial statement. 

10. Provide for a full-time business manager to execute the orders of 
the board, act as purchasing agent, audit the bills presented and prepare 
the annual budget. 
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THE BASIS OF TAXING LAND VALUES 


B. B. Waicut, Cleveland County 


Historical Background of Land Taxation 


Taxes on land, if not the oldest sources of revenue are among the oldest. 
They were originally charged according to the gross produce of the cultivated 
land, as in ancient Egypt, or according to land area, as in Rome and England 
at one time. In mediaeval times the Roman system of taxation was displaced 
by a confusing variety of taxes. Gradually there emerged general property 
taxes growing out of the land tax. Land, houses, and personal property were 
all included in this general property assessment because they were considered 
presumptive evidence of income. European countries quite generally shifted 
the emphasis from property to the income from property as a basis of taxa- 
tion, just as the English land tax became eventually a rent charge. The 
United States, however, took over the general property tax and made it the 
chief source of local revenue. 


The general property tax became firmly established in the United States 
about the middle of the last century when most states incorporated the so- 
called “uniformity” clauses in their constitutions. At that time taxing author- 
ities were disturbed by the increasing amount of intangible personal property, 
such as stock certificates and bonds, which were escaping the general prop- 
erty tax. Accordingly, “uniformity” clauses were adopted, providing that 
all property, both real and personal, tangible and intangible, should be taxed 
at a uniform rate. . 


Tax Methods and Land Utilization 


The reasons for studying the tax of land values are based mainly on the 
effects of present taxation methods on land utilization. First, let there be 
no confusion about the effect of taxes today on the utilization of land. The 
high percentage of land income, particularly income from farm land, which 
is being paid in taxes, is already discouraging people from developing or 
undertaking the utilization of land. We do not mean to say that an expan- 
sion of land utilization is universally needed or desirable at present. Certain 
uses of land are overdeveloped today, while others are underdeveloped. In 
the future, however, an increase in population may call for more intensive 
or extensive utilization of land, which may not be accomplished when the 
need arises because high taxes take away the incentive to bring new land 
into use. Moreover, if taxes increase to the point where they take practi- 
cally all of the land income, the individual becomes nothing more than a 
tenant of the state, and his incentive to produce more efficiently is greatly 
lessened. The uneconomical effect of high taxes is seen also in the field of 
federal income taxes. Surtaxes on large incomes were placed so high during 
the war that a great deal of investment capital was driven into tax-exempt 
securities from which a higher net return could be obtained. The abundance 
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of capital seeking tax-exempt securities, which are largely state and munici- 
pal bonds, has made it more tempting to state and local governments to cover 
their expenditures by a bond issue than to pay their bills out of current 
taxation. The inevitable result of this situation has been the piling up of 
interest charges to burden the future and making still more difficult the 
utilization of land which is taxed highly. 


Second, farmers are losing their margins of profit on account of high 
taxes, others are losing their homes, and others still are discouraged from 
taking up the vocation of farming because of high overhead expenses. An 
examination of the statistics of state and local taxation not only warrants the 
statement quoted above from President Quamme, of the Federal Land Bank 
of St. Paul, Minnesota, but also warrants the further statement that, unless 
present taxation policies are changed, we shall approach the time when the 
government will confiscate through taxation the entire value of farm land, 
since it will take practically all of the annual net income from land in taxes. 
The following table illustrating stages of the tendency was prepared after 
careful investigation by the United States Department of Agriculture. 


TABLE I 


Percentage which property taxes constitute of net rent before taxes are 
deducted—tax levies of 1919: 


State and No. farms Netrent per Property Percent of 

County studied acre before tax per taxes to net 

deducting acre rent before 

taxes deducting 

tawes 

Michigan, Lenawee County lll $4.40 $1.67 38 
Wisconsin, Dane County 106 3.98 1.18 30 
Minnesota, McLeod County 87 3.49 85 24 
New York, Delaware County 137 1.23 38 31 
Pennsylvania, Chester County 177 1.83 L208. 66 
Indiana, Tipton County by tes 9.38 1.41 15 


This table speaks for itself. The situation is bad when property taxes 
take from 15 percent to 66 percent of the net income from land. This ten- 
dency is still more obvious when we learn that taxes on Ohio farm land, for 
example, increased 77 percent from 1913 to 1921, and taxes on Kansas farm 
land increased 171 percent during the same period. Should this tendency 
be allowed to continue at this rate, within a generation or two all the income 
from land would go to the government in taxes and farm land values would 
fade away. 


Rural and Urban 
Third, property taxes do not eat into income from urban ‘property so 


much as they do into income from farm lands, according to the meager sta- 
tistics now available. 
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TABLE II 


Ratio of taxes to net rent (before deducting taxes) for urban real estate 
rented for cash in 1919: 


State and County No. properties Percent of taxes to net rent 
(before deducting taxes) 
Wisconsin, Dane County 10 11 
Minnesota, McLeod County 27 24.8 
Indiana, Tipton County 22 15.8 


These two tables point out very strikingly the difference in taxes on income 
from urban and real property. In Wisconsin, Dane County, the ratio of taxes 
to the net rent on rural property before deducting taxes was 30 percent, 
while in the same county it was only 11 percent on the urban property. As 
the masses of the rural people become better educated, will they continue the 
utilization of farm land when there is such inequality in the taxation? It is 
up to the student of economics and the law-making bodies to work out some 
plan whereby this situation can be improved to the extent that we can main- 
tain an equilibrium between rural and urban property. 

Fourth, new sources of taxation must be uncovered. Heretofore, our 
system of income and property taxation has assessed the earnings and the 
accumulation of wealth. The field of indirect taxation, or taxes on expendi- 
tures for consumption, has been inadequately developed. The two systems 
differ greatly in results; under the present system the men and women who 
have saved and accumulated property to support them in old age are taxed 
heavily, while their young contemporaries may escape taxation by spending 
their earnings. Thrift is penalized and relatively lavish expenditures are 
thereby encouraged. If more taxes on expenditures were levied and taxes 
on accumulated property, some of the unnecessary expenditures of modern 
life would probably be saved, thrift encouraged, and wealth accumulated. 

Taxation is a great and pressing problem. Not only do present taxes 
eat into incomes of land-owners and utilizers with untoward results, but, what 
is worse still, they often encourage anti-social exploitation of natural re- 
sources as in the case of forest land. When we consider the desirable effect 
which home-ownership has upon the prosperity and vitality of a people, it is 
alarming to find that many people are discouraged from home-ownership by 
the prospect of high taxes. 


High Taxes and the Cityward Drift 


Fifth, we have witnessed in the last few years a rush on the part of the 
people to the towns and cities of North Carolina. This movement towards 
the towns is largely the result of our industrial development, but partly due 
to high taxes, school disadvantages in the country, etc. This change was 
welcomed when it first began, as many farms were over-populated, but today 
the situation is different, for most enterprising men have left the farms and 
the movement has not stopped. Too many people in the towns are just as 
harmful as too many people on the farms. It is a truth recognized by most 
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economists that farmers do not really make any money from farming, but 
hold on to the farms because of their increase in value. But when taxes are 
so high that they cannot live properly without exploiting the land, the people 
as a whole will suffer, for we are depending on the farmers for many things. 

The statistics quoted above are not available for North Carolina and some 
may think they are radical, but one only has to go out and ask a few farmers 
what percent of the rent they pay as taxes. They will tell you that after 
they pay for some improvements which must be made on the property each 
year and pay the taxes, they do not have anything left. 

Enough has been said to indicate that the present trend is towards the 
confiscation of land values by the government. The nearer we approach this 
end, the nearer we come to destroying free enterprise. Even in the last 
North Carolina legislature there was a bill introduced to lower the tax-exempt 
property from three hundred dollars to fifty dollars, while it is allowed to 
a man with a fifteen-thousand-dollar automobile to pay just a little more 
for his license number than the man who owns a Ford. In reality, the man 
who owns the costly car should pay at least fifteen times as much tax. 

Sixth, the present system of taxation does not help in the conserving of 
natural resources, especially the forest products. To the private individual 
owning timber, conservation means postponement of present exploitation. 
As a consequence the charges which they carry in the form of interest, taxes 
and other overhead expenses will pile up. If he can see future prices sufli- 
ciently high to cover all such expenses, he will conserve the resources for 
future utilization—otherwise, not. Under our present system of taxation we 
do not encourage the conservation of our forests and we see the results in 
this state. This is enough to show that we need some change in our present 
tax system. 


Proposed New Taxes 


It is seen that some change is needed to relieve the above situation. Vari- 
ous ways have been proposed and tried. Some economists have advocated the 
Single Tax, others the Habitation Tax, while still others believe that the Gen- 
eral Property Tax can yet be used successfully if re-worked in the right 
manner. 

Some experts advocate a Single Tax as the best method of taxing lands, 
but a few words will suffice to show the fallacy in this doctrine. The advo- 
cates of this Single Tax on land values claim that it is a remedy for all evils. 
It would be simple in administration and collection. The tax would only 
be a way of giving back to society the wealth it has created. It would increase 
wages, and finally it could not be shifted to purchasers of real estate. If we 
admit that a Single Tax is a simple thing, we cannot grant the other conten- 
tions. Society may and does create some land values. On the other hand, 
society in many instances decreases land values. Then, too, not only have 
land values been increased by social conditions, but other values also. A bank, 
for instance, may be organized in a small town and without increasing its 
capital stock may treble in value in ten years because of the fact that the 
town has grown and more business is transacted; therefore, this contention 
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is absurd. The contention that the tax cannot be shifted is also absurd, 
because if it could not be shifted, one class of property owners would pay 
all the taxes, while all others would be exempt. Furthermore some of the 
advocates are in favor of the Single Tax because they claim that through the 
incidence of taxation each member of society would contribute to society in 
the same proportion as he consumed the products of land. In other words, 
as he is able to pay. Moreover, if one grants that the Single Tax on land 
would be an advantage in taxing city property and thus taking for society 
part of the value it creates, we cannot by any system of reasoning see how 
a single tax will benefit states that are almost wholly agricultural like North 
Carolina. In such a case the Single Tax would serve only in placing a heavier 
burden of taxation upon farm lands which are already bearing more than 
their proportionate share. And finally, the advocates of this doctrine do not 
claim it to be' an immediate remedy for present evils. Rather do they say 
that at some indefinite future time a Single Tax on land values would yield 
sufficient revenue for all public purposes, thus becoming an ideal tax. There- 
fore, we conclude that a Single Tax will not help the situation in North 
Carolina. 


Some economists have advocated a Habitation Tax. This, they declare, 
should be put into operation. It would provide that a man’s living quarters 
be taken as an index of his ability to contribute to the support of the state; 
that a certain rate should be paid per room of each resident, with progressive 
rates for more costly residences and mansions. This system would not work 
in North Caroina because the majority of the people would willingly risk 
life and limb in log cabins rather than pay such taxes. Further, there would 
be inequality between taxes paid by the miser and those paid by others. A 
miser worth ten millions of dollars would live in a hut and thereby escape 
with a minimum tax. On the other hand, a young man who wished to build 
a home for the future would bear more than his share of taxes. Enough has 
been said about this system to show how impracticable it would be in reality. 


Unimproved Holdings 


“In every phase of life, you know, comedy and tragedy go hand in hand. 
A fellow gets drunk and paints the town red; we fine him. Another fellow 
stays sober and paints his house white; we also fine him. One fellow builds 
a coop—we fine him every year the coop is in existence; while the fellow who 
robs the coop we only fine once. The man who uses opportunity we punish; 
-the man who does not use it we reward liberally.” This is the cause for so 
many vacant lots and unimproved farms in North Carolina today. These 
vacant lots and farms are vacant and unimproved only because it pays to 
hold them so. Men would not leave money in idle farms and lots unless, in 
the run of years, the increase in selling value would amount to at least five 
percent per annum, which is the market rate for money, and so as an induce- 
ment to hold them idle, to stand in the way of progress. 


We are encouraging these vacant lots and farms in North Carolina by 
allowing them to be taxed at a very low rate. Probably an example will 
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make the situation clearer. I know of one man who owns several hundred 
acres of unimproved land near a great educational institution. This man, 
five years ago, was offered $25,000 for this land, but he would not sell. Fur- 
thermore, why should he sell when the land was costing him only a very small 
tax per acre? It is true he derived no income from it except the increase 
in valuation. Last year this man was offered $125,000 for this same land, 
and he still will not sell. Can he be blamed when the valuation increased 
$100,000 in five years? The question is who helped this property to increase 
in valuation so fast? It was society. Why should not this man give back 
to society at least a part of this increased valuation? If this property were 
on the tax books today at its real value, the owner would have to sell part 
of it to meet the taxes because he is not a wealthy man. Many examples 
could be pointed out in our large towns where lots are held vacant, thereby 
keeping taxes low, while in reality the value of the property, even though 
it be vacant, is increasing in value at an enormous rate. 


There is nothing good about the vacant lot industry, except that it may 
be an opportunity to some man to get something for nothing. But let us 
keep this in mind: when one man gets something for nothing, somebody else 
is getting nothing for something. This is the tragedy. The owner of vacant 
lots reaps where he did not sow anything. But still our taxing system in 
North Carolina allows a man with vacant lots and unused farm lands to be 
taxed but little on the ground that he claims he is not getting income from 
the property. (In reality, as in the example pointed out above, the value of 
the property may be increased at the rate of 20 percent of its value each 
year.) What we need in North Carolina is a system of taxation that will 
tax vacant lots and unused farms high, so that society may derive some bene- 
fit from the wealth it creates. 


North Carolina up to a few years ago depended almost wholly upon the 
general property tax to raise state revenue. However, this system had many 
defects which made it harder and harder to use under the methods used and 
upon which it was worked. 


In the first place the old general property tax did not work properly 
because by its very nature it cannot be levied in equity. The assessor had 
either to, take the word of the taxpayer, or else to estimate the value of 
the property in sight as best he could. 


Finally, the general property tax as it was administered cultivated a spirit 
of dishonesty in the taxing of property. No man, unless he be ignorant of 
conditions, would return his property at full value, nor would he return 
all moneys, credits, stocks, bonds, etc., that should be assessed at par value, 
when tangible property is assessed at one third or in many cases at one 
fifth of the real value. 

Enough has been said to show that the general property tax as it was 
administered was ineffective and unequal. So there was eventually a great 
need for reform in the taxation situation when the legislature met in 1919. 
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The North Carolina Revaluation Act 


The taxing problem had become so pressing and there was so much unfair 
valuation that the legislature in that year passed the legislation known as 
the Revaluation Act. This act attempted to have all the personal property 
put on the books at its real value. The act gave the State Tax Commission 
the power to have the revaluation carried out. Before this act was passed 
the county commissioners had the right of appraising the value of property. 
The State Tax Commission appointed one man and the county commissioners 
appointed the other two. The valuation of property in this state increased 
from $1,099,120,389 to $3,129,705,051 as a result of revaluation; however, the 
taxable property in 1922 on the books after the legislature had given the 
counties the right to revalue the property was $2,521,115,000. But if it had 
been put on at its real value we would have had $4,381,177,000, which is the 
census estimate of the taxable wealth in North Carolina. This leaves nearly 
$2,000,000,000 of wealth that was taxable but not listed. This was due to 
the policy of the 100 counties in listing property at varying percents of 
true value. Despite the fact that the act did not get the property on the 
books at its real value, it did place on the books in each county about 10,000 
acres that had not been listed before. In some counties like Onslow 80,000 
additional acres were added. In many cases it showed where more inequality 
had been used in assessing the property before. 


The date of listing property, personal and real, was changed from May 
to January. This change caught the farmers with more farm products on 
their hands and consequently caused their taxes to be higher. The old system 
of listing property in May had been to the farmers’ advantage in that the 
majority do not have very many products on hand at that time, thereby 
escaping more taxes. 


Revaluation Nullified 


One of the foremost reasons why the Revaluation came in for so much 
criticism was because the revaluation was carried out when prices were exceed- 
ingly high. After the slump of prices in 1920-21 the majority of the people 
thought that the valuations on their property were too high, as is the case 
always when a sudden slump in prices comes. The first howl always is that 
taxes are too high. As a result of this feeling a great number of the legis- 
lators went to the next legislature pledged to bring about a change, if possible. 
The legislature at this time turned over all the general property tax to the 
counties, which provides for the county schools, public roads, and county 
government. The general assembly at the same time gave each county a 
right to revalue its property if this was desired. As a result of this privi- 
lege many counties cut the value of property, as listed for taxation, from 
10 percent to 60 percent, thereby putting taxation in chaos as it was before 
the revaluation. 

A state equalization board was also created. The duty of this board was 
to hear complaints of taxpayers. This board in some cases was a help. In 
Cleveland County there were cases where farms were situated side by side, 
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each in a like state of cultivation, but one would be listed at twenty dollars 
less per acre than the other. But in a general way this board was just to 
hear complaints and very seldom did it change valuation except where there 
was urgent need for so doing. 

One of the greatest weaknesses of the revaluation was the fact that the 
county commissioners of each county were given the right to appoint two 
out of the committee of three who did the appraising. If the county commis- 
sioners were not in favor of the revaluation, they could appoint assessors 
who had the same point of view, thereby completely wrecking the very pur- 
pose for which the act was designed,—namely, to get land and other prop- 
erty upon ‘the tax books at its actual value. 

Granting even that the act did help some toward its avowed purpose, this 
value was destroyed when the legislature of 1922 gave the counties the right 
to revalue county property if this were desired. What was the result of this 
action? The counties took advantage of this action and many reduced the 
taxable value of their property from 10 percent to 60 percent. This caused, 
for the entire state, a loss of taxable property amounting to $508,559,951. 


Some Remedies for the Situation 


1. All the land, rural and urban, should be placed on the tax books at 
its full value. This would put on the books in North Carolina $4,4.00,000,000 
of taxable property instead of a little over $2,500,000,000 as we have at pres- 
ent. This does not mean that tax rates on all forms of taxables need to be 
the same. The rates could be adjusted to fit the needs. 

2. Assessors should be appointed after a thorough civil service examina- 
tion designed to test thoroughly their ability to appraise real estate. The 
questions asked in such an examination should involve the actual problems 
presented to the assessor. The examinations should be so difficult that one 
without the technical knowledge of assessing real estate could not pass it. 
When they are appointed, they should hold office as long as they perform their 
work properly. The salary should be high enough to induce honest and intel- 
ligent men to take up the work. Such persons should be removed only when 
they have failed to perform their duties well, thereby eliminating politics 
completely. 

3. The assessors should determine the value of the land upon the basis 
of the number of sales made under ordinary conditions, the rents, and the 
general state of cultivation. 

4. We propose the progressive land tax as the best basis of land taxa- 
tion after it has been entered on the book at its real value—one that is not 
as radical as that of New Zealand, which exempts all tax on improvements, 
but a system which would work well in North Carolina from the beginning, 
a system which would discourage speculation in land, encourage home own- 
ership and building, and utilization of land. The progressive land tax has 
as its object, first, low rates on improvements, higher rates on land, and still 
higher rates on land held out of production for speculative purposes, and a 
maximum tax on land held out of use by absentee landlords; second, with 
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exemption or low rates on small properties while occupied and operated or 
used by the owners. If this system were followed, we would not have so 
many vacant farms and lots in North Carolina today held for speculative 
purposes. The tenant and the rush to the towns would decrease. With this 
as a basis for taxing land values, we would encourage the conservation of 
forests, for they are needed here very much, since they are being exploited 
rapidly at present. This could be done by putting a low rate on the taxable 
value and not assessing it low as is now done. 

5. The counties should not be given the right to revalue their property 
as they see fit. At present they are allowed to value their property so low 
that not enough money is available for school purposes, thereby necessitating 
a call upon the equalization fund to supply the balance needed. It will be 
impossible to get an equalization fund that will work properly until we first 
put property on the books at its real value. In the last legislature of North 
Carolina we witnessed a battle over this fund which resulted in its being 
lowered. This fund is needed if we may take the tax value as an index to 
the real value of property in our state. It is manifestly unfair, however, 
for such a fund to be used by counties where property is taxed low and 
demands made upon the fund when such counties are not bearing their pro- 
portionate share of the tax burden. 

In conclusion, if we had the property on the tax books at its real value, 
assessed by men of intelligence and experience, and with progressive rates, 
namely, low rates on improvements, high rates on land, and still higher rates 
on land held out of use for speculative purposes, etc., and the right to revalue 
property taken away from the counties, North Carolina would be well along 
the way toward the solution of her tax problem. Instead of being ranked 
forty-second among the states in wealth per inhabitant, we would come up 
nearer the top. The equalization fund could then be distributed more equally 
and we would take a step forward in agricultural progress that would not be 
equalled by any other of the Southern States. 
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FREIGHT RATE DISCRIMINATION 
AGAINST NORTH CAROLINA 


G. K. Cavenaueu, Johnston County 


The essence of discrimination is relativity or comparison. In the competi- 
tive field of business the practical problem is usually not created by the abso- 
lute level of rates, but by the relative rates paid to a common market or from 
common or alternate sources of supply. The problem of rate regulation is not 
alone that of preventing extortion but of preventing unjust discrimination or 
undue preference. 


The formation of a regulatory, quasi-judicial body, the Inter-State Com- 
merce Commission, was effectuated for the dual purpose of (1) protecting the 
railroads by establishing reasonable rates giving a fair return upon the invest- 
ment, and (2) protecting the public by preventing extortion or undue dis- 
crimination. 


What Constitutes Discrimination 


It can readily be seen that in confining the net earnings of the railroads to 
a reasonable return upon the investment, as long as those roads are efficiently 
operated, no excessive extortion occurs. But this in no way prevents unjust 
discrimination for the reason that the earnings of the roads as a whole are 
considered with regard to the reasonableness of their rate structures. This 
condition permits of the possibility of unfair consideration of certain parts of 
the territory served by a road, and of a favorable consideration of other parts 
to the disadvantage of the first part. 


This constitutes undue discrimination and may occur because freight rates 
are equalized, although conditions are not substantially the same, or because 
differences in rates do not measure fairly any dissimilarity of conditions. We 
believe that it is by reason of this last cause that undue discrimination against 
North Carolina exists—because difference in our rates does not measure fairly 
the dissimilarity of our condition. 


Virginia and South Carolina 


We admit the dissimilarity of our condition to that of our competitors— 
Virginia and South Carolina. Virginia has well developed and thriving port 
terminals at Norfolk, with railroads connecting it with the great mining, in- 
dustrial, and agricultural sections of our country around the Ohio River basin 
and the Middle West. South Carolina also has a well developed port at 
Charleston served by the Coast Line System consisting of the Atlantic Coast 
Line, the Carolina, Clinchfield and Ohio, and the Louisville and Nashville. 
This system penetrates the same mid-west district which is the workshop of 
our nation. 

North Carolina has two roads reaching it from the mid-west—the branch of 
the Southern from Cincinnati via Knoxville and Asheville, and the Norfolk 
and Western to Winston-Salem and Durham. But the Southern has not 
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matched rates to eastern North Carolina with those of other roads to Nor- 
folk and Charleston because (1) it is constructed over grades that make its 
operation more expensive, (2) it is a more circuitous route from the origin to 
the destination of goods than the roads serving the other states, and (3) it has 
not been compelled to match rates because it has encountered no competition 
into North Carolina from steamship lines, partly because of undeveloped ports 
and terminal facilities. 

The Norfolk and Western has not granted rates to its North Carolina 
cities comparable to those to Virginia cities simply because it has taken ad- 
vantage of certain technicalities of the law governing rate structure to exact 
as much tribute as possible. For illustration, coal coming from the West 
Virginia coal fields over the Norfolk and Western to Norfolk comes via 
Lynchburg. When this coal reaches Roanoke the freight charges automatically 
cease because a blanket rate is in force for all the cities from Roanoke to 
Norfolk. But, if this same coal were coming to Durham, a city likewise on 
the Norfolk and Western, when it passed Lynchburg the Durham dealer 
would have to pay freight from Lynchburg to Durham at a rate based upon 
a first class differential of 54 cents per 100 pounds. 

This practice on coal alone is taking over $400,000 from Winston-Salem and 
probably a like amount from Durham. 


Comparing Freight Rates 


But, admitting our slight disadvantage as to conditions, do the differences 
in our freight rates over Virginia cities fairly measure the dissimilarity? We 
say they do not, and will show by how much they fail, and the effects of this 
discrimination. 

During the decade ending in 1914 North Carolina paid over $150,000,000 in 
excess freights. The authority for this statement is none other than Col. S. 
A. Jones, the former chief engineer of the Plant Railway System, which in- 
cludes the Southern Railroad. These figures were never denied nor even ques- 
tioned until the campaign prior to the last election. If North Carolina, ten 
years ago, was paying $150,000,000 per decade in excessive and unjust freight 
rates, then how many more such millions has she been paying during the last 
decade with her producing and purchasing power enormously increased? There 
is only one source of authoritative information—the freight carriers, but they 
don’t care to divulge any such information. 


Farm and Factory Wealth 


It is definitely known, however, that the farm and factory wealth produced 
in North Carolina is now around one and a half billion dollars per year and 
that our producing and purchasing power has increased four-fold since 1914. 
But suppose we disregard that increase and apply Col. Jones’s figures to the 
present. It is ten years out of date, but we will suppose what is inconceiv- 
able, that our freight excess is no larger today than it was ten years ago. 
What does it mean? It means that North Carolina is being looted of $15,- 
000,000 every year for which we receive nothing—an amount sufficient to re- 
tire our entire bonded debt within six or seven years. 
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Let us show more conclusively that North Carolina is the object of ruth- 
less discrimination and its results. Some may be reluctant to accept Col. 
Jones’s figure. For their benefit let us make an estimate based upon the re- 
turns made to the North Carolina Corporation Commission for the years 1912- 
1921 by the Seaboard Air Line, the Atlantic Coast Line, and the Southern 
Railroad. The returns are the railroads’ own figures, to whose interest it 
would have been to have placed them at the lowest possible amounts. The 
returns give separately the gross and net earnings for each system per mile 
of road and per mile of road in North Carolina. Taking the ten-year aver- 
age, the superiority of net earnings within North Carolina compared with 
system earnings, is, for the Southern 56 percent, for the Atlantic Coast Line 
19.7 percent, and for the Seaboard Air Line 153 percent. The percentages 
of these three roads alone will reduce to a relative superior net profit for their 
operation in North Carolina of above $4,600,000 per year, during the war pe- 
riod when, generally, railroads were losing heavily. A striking illustration of 
the irony of the situation, taken from the railroads’ own figures, is the rela- 
tive net operating revenue per mile of the Seaboard Air Line in North Caro- 
lina as compared with the system in 1920. In that year the system averaged 
a net operating revenue of $86 per mile; that part of the system in North 
Carolina averaged a net operating revenue of $4,282 per mile, an excess per 
mile of North Carolina over the system of 4821 percent. 

“We are today paying freight rates approximately equal to war-time 
rates. The cost of operating is considerably lower. North Carolina’s pur- 
chasing and producing power has increased four-fold since 1914. The con- 
sumer at last pays the bill of excessive freight charges and everybody in this 
state is a consumer. In the light of these facts, we believe that a modest es- 
timate of the unjustly oppressive freight rates paid by North Carolina equals 
more than $15,000,000 per year.” | 

This discrimination cannot but have some effects which will serve as fur- 
ther proofs of the existence of discrimination. 

In order to have a symmetrical economic development, a state must have 
prosperous agriculture, manufacturing, commerce, and banking. North Caro- 
lina is woefully lagging in three of these essentials and is showing signs of 
falling behind in the other unless the situation is corrected. 


The Blight on Agriculture 


First, the effect upon agriculture. Agriculture in North Carolina is a non- 
paying proposition. This is attested by the growth of farm tenantry in the 
last decade. Although North Carolina ranks fifth among the states in the 
value of the crops produced, it stands forty-second in the amount of per 
capita wealth. We are a great wealth producing state but we fail to retain it. 
What is the explanation of that fact? 

Over half of our crops are money crops which are sold at prices deter- 
mined by a world market. Cotton and tobacco alone represent 48.5 percent 
of our total crops. 

It is a well-known fact that the price commanded by cotton on local 
markets is the price set by the New York market for spot cotton less the 
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loading, freight, and brokerage charges to New York. Thus we see that 
North Carolina farmers, by reason of our excessive freight rates, are losing 
part of the value of their production. 

The same holds true in the case of other crops. In fact, it has held so 
true of truck farming in eastern North Carolina, that that industry, which 
demands immediate access to an open market, is dead. Since we had no 
cities in this state creating a market for truck products, our farmers were 
compelled to resort to northern cities for a market. This threw them inte 
competition with all parts of the country which enjoyed rates more favorable 
than ours, with the result that we have not survived. 


One illustration of this was cited by the proponents of the port terminals. 
Eastern North Carolina farmers shipping lettuce to New York had to com- 
pete with southern California farmers who could land lettuce in New York at 
$116 per carload lot less than the North Carolina farmer could. This meant 
that to continue competing in northern markets, the North Carolina farmer 
would have to accept $116 less for each carload of lettuce than the California 
farmer received. The freight rate burden has affected the whole realm of 
truck farming in this state in like manner with the result that the farmers 
have abandoned the venture as a bad business except in the case of a few com- 
modities for the raising of which we are peculiarly well adapted. 

The high freight rate works a double burden upon agriculture because the 
farmer pays the freight to market upon what he sells and the freight from 
the manufacturer on what he buys. His farming implements are brought into 
North Carolina from the very part of our country from and to which we pay 
the most exorbitant rates. This adds just that amount to his running ex- 
penses and leaves that much less with which he may provide necessities for 
his family, thus reducing the possibility of a margin to raise his standard of 
living. 

North Carolina is, yet, predominantly an agricultural state. In an agri- 
cultural country the bulk of the high-class merchandise must flow through 
jobbing centers. The location of these centers is a matter directly contingent 
‘ upon the relative freight rates to and from various points in that territory. 
In the words of the General Freight Agent of the Louisville and Nashville, 
“It is ethically the duty of a railroad to undertake to protect the business on 
its own line, whether terminal or local, against the competition of markets or 
cities located on other lines of roads or rivers. If one point should be fa- 
vored with water competition, and a line of road existed to another point, it 
should so adjust its rates to the other point as to enable it, if it could, in rea~ 
son, to undertake to compete with that point for business, being interested in 
building up its own rather than a distant city.” In pursuing this principle, 
both river landings where water competition was met, and railroad junctions 
became basing points. The competitive towns which became basing points de- 
veloped as jobbing centers serving their territory at an advantage where they 
possessed carload rates inbound. 

In 1914, the carriers, both from the Ohio River and from Norfolk to the 
South Atlantic and Gulf ports were permitted by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s order to depress their rates only at ports and at towns on navi- 
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gable streams while holding up rates to interior points. It has never amounted 
to more than mere permission since that time as far as rates into North Caro- 
lina were concerned, because there has been no pressure brought to bear, 
such as water competition, to cause them to act upon the permission. 


High Freight Rates and Commerce 


Now, what has been the effect of this situation upon our commerce? Just 
this, North Carolina’s wholesale and jobbing interests have been handicapped 
and today are threatened with complete annihilation at the hands of Vir- 
ginia jobbers who operate in our own territory at a decided advantage over 
North Carolina jobbers, by reason of their more favorable freight rates. 
To quote the statistics, Virginia has 60 percent more wholesale and jobbing 
houses than North Carolina has while North Carolina has 60 percent more 
retail houses than Virginia has. This means that North Carolina is furnishing 
a retail trade dependent upon Virginia’s wholesale houses for goods, building 
up a business in Virginia cities that grows with time, paying to Virginia busi- 
ness men the middleman’s profit which justly should go to strengthening our 
own commerce, thus enslaving themselves to foreign interests, economically, 
whose concern in our welfare is limited to the amount of profit they may real- 
ize from our business. This situation has existed for so long that when the 
North Carolina Corporation Commission took the only step it was able to 
take to partly equalize the opportunities of jobbers in this state with those 
in Virginia, viz., a slight reduction of intra-state rates, the Virginia cities bit- 
terly opposed it upon the grounds that their business was being placed in 
jeopardy. They had come to look upon North Carolina as their private field of 
operation, and their attitude well illustrates the law of exploitation, that the 
will to exploit lasts as long as the power to exploit. 

The loss accruing to North Carolina’s commercial interests through this state 
of affairs cannot be estimated. Not only has our actual business been stifled 
by this unfair advantage of Virginia cities, but any potential business has 
been killed quickly and very effectively. 


Effect on Manufacture 


Even manufacturing in North Carolina, which has hitherto been unusually 
successful, is growing sensitive to the unequalized conditions under which it 
operates. Industry in North Carolina has been successful in the past. With all 
the other supports of our economic structure threatened, it is doubly impera- 
tive that this one continue prosperous. Yet, what is the situation? 

Manufacturing has been successful in North Carolina because (1) it had 
plenty of cheap labor. Until very recently labor in North Carolina industries 
was organized only to a negligible degree. There was no scarcity of laborers, so, 
since they were independently bidding for jobs in factories, the result has been 
that manufacturers paid from 33 to 50 percent lower wages in North Carolina 
than elsewhere. With the growth of industry and a greater growth of unity 
among the workers by means of union, the manufacturers have been compelled 
to pay higher wages—increasing their operating costs and reducing the possi- 
bility of large profits. 
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Long hours have also had a contributing share in making North Carolina 
industries successful. Forty-four hours per week have come to be recognized 
as the standard work time of a factory hand. Heretofore, in North Carolina, 
factory workers have worked about 55 hours per week. The manufacturer 
has to absorb the loss resulting from shortened hours, which in this case 
amounts to about 20 percent of his labor wage. This is one other explanation 
of the manufacturer’s increased operating costs which are working to his 
detriment. 

New industries are also finding that less and less advantageous sites and 
less economical water power are available for their construction and operation. 
We can easily see that the effect of these factors is to place our industries upon 
an unequal footing with competitive industries in other states. We do not 
resent this circumstance because it is inevitable and just, but let us see how 
our unjust freight rates are working to the disadvantage of our industries. 


Cotton Industry 


The three major industries of North Carolina are textile, tobacco, and fur- 
niture manufacturing. The raw products used in these three are grown in 
this state in large quantities. Until quite recently sufficient cotton was pro- 
duced in North Carolina to supply the mills operating within its border, but 
the removal of mills from New England has altered that situation. Our mills 
are now consuming over a million bales of cotton per year, an amount consid- 
erably in excess of our production this year. This means that our mills have 
to import the difference, paying the exorbitant freight to the mill on cotton, 
and an equally oppressive rate to the market on the manufactured products, 
to be sold in competition with goods from mills enjoying more favorable rates. 
This places a decided handicap upon our textile industry, and if it is to con- 
tinue to thrive, relief from these rates must be afforded. 


Tobacco Industry 


In the tobacco industry the same situation is to be found; North Carolina 
manufactures much more tobacco than she grows, necessitating the importation 
of the difference. When we consider that the two other greatest tobacco pro- 
ducing states are Kentucky and Virginia, from which we pay our most unjust 
freight rates, we are faced with a situation that warrants consideration. A 
similar situation exists in the furniture manufacturing industry. The facto- 
ries are having to draw various kinds of wood from divers parts of the coun- 
try. It is significant, but regrettable, that these industries have to import both 
walnut lumber and mahogany from the mid-west. 

While industry is a great thing, when it is so hampered by existing condi- 
tions that it yields no return upon the investment, it has failed in one of the 
phases of its purpose which would go far to insure its continuance. 

We have seen that our industrial progress is threatened by the removal of 
advantages we once enjoyed by the institution of higher wages, shorter hours, 
and the necessity of importing raw materials. While these do remove advan- 
tages, they do not place us at a disadvantage except in the matter of unequal 
freight rates. This disadvantage will become increasingly pronounced now that 
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we are on a parity with other states in other respects. Unless it is removed 
it may cripple our ability to meet. competition which would necessitate the 
curtailing of our production, resulting in unemployment, poverty, and general 
unrest. 


Banking 


The diminished margin of profit from agriculture and industry in North 
Carolina partly occasioned by our higher freight rates, has had a telling ef- 
fect upon our banking. The fact that the total operating capital of North 
Carolina banks is only $65,000,000, while the annual output of our industrial 
and agricultural products is valued at one and one-half billion dollars, shows 
that banking is woefully weak in this state. In fact, North Carolina produces 
more wealth annually in proportion to her banking facilities than any other 
state in the union. It is apparent from this that banking is not developed in 
proportion to the volume of wealth produced in the state in recent years. 


Bank capital will logically be increased only by any accumulated profit 
from agriculture, commerce, and industry. Our unjust freight rates are mak- 
ing inroads upon our profits to the extent of $15,000,000 per year, an amount 
sufficient to double our present bank capital in four years. In the face of this 
situation is it probable that banking in North Carolina will develop to its 
proper proportions unless this loss is stopped? 

With each one of the four supports of our economic structure handicapped 
by freight-rate discrimination, we cannot believe that North Carolina is safely 
pursuing the road to sure prosperity. If there are those still skeptical of the 
fact of discrimination, we invite them to a study of the history and economics 
of rate-making. Such a study would serve a good purpose because it could 
not but impress the student with the fact that we are facing a critical problem 
that must be solved soon and to the advantage of our state if our material 
progress is to continue unabated. 
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PORTS AND WATERWAYS FOR NORTH 
CAROLINA 


W. T. Coucn, Orange County 


Good, cheap and sufficient transportation facilities, open to everyone on 
the same basis, are absolutely necessary to economic prosperity. The State 
is handling a part of its transportation problem in its highway system, but 
it has done practically nothing to develop either a port on its coast or its 
inland waterways. The questions with which this paper is concerned are 
as follows: (1) What are the possibilities on the North Carolina coast for 
the development of inland waterways, and for the development of a modern 
port for seagoing vessels? (2) Would it pay to give further development 
to the port at Wilmington and our inland waterways? (3) If so, how should 
this development be promoted? 


North Carolina Possibilities 


As to the possibilities for development of inland waterways, I should like 
to quote from a speech made by Dr. Collier Cobb in Baltimore in November, 
1908. Now do not make the mistake of confusing development of inland 
waterways with development of a port for seagoing vessels. Dr. Cobb is 
speaking of inland waterways and the need for their development:’ 


“This Sate still has (1908) about 70 percent of its area in forests. It is 
penetrated by over 2500 miles of waterways. Its area is but 1/60 of the 
area of the United States, but it has more than 1/10 of the entire inland 
waterway mileage of the country, and the most extensive forests of hard- 
wood in the United States. With proper forest management and adequate 
water transportation, it could furnish the United States with raw material 
for its wood-working industries for an indefinite period.” 


Our inland waterways are still not developed and not used to anywhere near 
the extent to which they might be developed and used. So far as physical 
conformation is concerned the coast of North Carolina is excellently formed 
for the development of inland waterways.” However, we must remember 
that the mere existence of a coast line adapted to the development of inland 
waterways does not mean that such development would be profitable. We 
shall return to that later. 


Authoritative Opinions 


The most authoritative sources of information of which I know concerning 
Ports and Terminals are the reports of the Chief of Engineers, U. S. A., on 


1 Cobb, Collier, Topographic Features and Physiographic Processes in Relation to 
North Carolina Ports and Terminals. Chapel Hill, N. C. October 24, 1924, 


2 Opinion of Dr. Cobb, Major Keuntz, Division Engineer, U. S. A. Engineers, stationed 
at Wilmington, and others qualified to give opinions. 
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Water Terminal and Transfer facilities. Each report since the river and 
harbor act of July 18, 1918, has had to comply with the following:* 


“The Chief of Engineers, U. S. A., shall indicate in his annual reports the 
character of the terminal and transfer facilities existing on every harbor or 
waterway under maintenance or improvement by the United States, and state 
whether they are considered adequate for existing commerce. He shall also 
submit one or more special reports on this subject, as soon as possible, includ- 
ing among other things, the following: 


“(a) A brief description of such water terminals, including location and 
the suitability of such terminals to the existing traffic conditions, and whether 
such terminals are publicly or privately owned, and the terms and conditions 
under which they may be subjected to public use.” 


(b) Report on connecting transportation facilities, by whom owned and 
controlled, ete. 


(c) Opinion as to sufficiency of existing facilities. 
(d) Types of terminals. 


The reports submitted on the basis of these instructions contain about the 
only available and reliable information. I have gained most of my informa- 
tion from these reports. 


It has been said a good many times that a modern port could not be 
developed at Wilmington. Dr. Cobb, whom I have quoted previously, is of 
the opinion that it would be practically impossible and entirely too costly. 
In order to compete with the ports, Norfolk, Charleston, and Savannah, to 
the north and south, it would be necessary for considerable dredging to be 
done in the channel, and for terminal and railroad facilities to be provided. 


Commerce on the Cape Fear at and below Wilmington for the year 1922 
was 778,771 tons, valued at $65,397,966. These figures, in my opinion, justify 
serious study and consideration. Let me give a history of the physical con- 
ditions at Wilmington: 


“Up to the beginning of the European war the commerce of the port of 
Wilmington had been showing a steady increase, but since that time, owing to 
a decrease in exports of cotton, there has been a decline. It is now on the 
increase and is expected to show again a steady gain. 


“The larger portion of the commerce is foreign, the principal imports being 
raw fertilizer materials and the principal export cotton. This trade is demand- 
ing larger ships. Thirty-four years ago the average size of vessels engaged 
in this trade was about 400 tons, while now the average is about 2,500 tons. 


“Wilmington is the natural gateway to middle and western North Carolina 
and northeastern South Carolina, being nearer in mileage to this great pro- 
ductive section than any competitive port, so that the question of adequate 


8 Section 7, river and harbor act, July 18, 1918. Quoted from House Document No. 
652, 66th Congress, 2d Session, which is the report of the Board of Engineers given in 
compliance with the aforementioned act. 


“Report upon the Improvement of Rivers and Harbors in the Wilinington, Wiis 
District, Extract Annual Report Chief of Engineers, 1923. Page 564. 
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depth of water for Lower Cape Fear River is not only of local interest, but 
virtually affects a vast area and a large population. Wilmington, lying as 
it does between Norfolk and Charleston, is handicapped in its commercial 
growth and in extending its influence in its legitimate territory by reason 
of the fact that the two latter cities have deeper water and can accommodate 
and attract larger vessels, thus decreasing freight rates to the cities them- 
selves and consequently to interior points. 

“There are no publicly owned terminal facilities. It is believed, however, 
that the privately owned terminals at Wilmington are adequate at the pres- 
ent time for the commerce through the port, but that additional facilities will 
be needed in the near future. At present all of the important wharves are 
located on the east side of the river, leaving the western bank of the river 
practically undeveloped, which offers excellent opportunity for the development 
of public terminals.’ 

“The existing project provides for a channel 26 feet deep at mean low 
water and 300 feet wide in the river, with a depth of 30 feet and a width 
of 400 feet over the ocean bar and an anchorage basin at Wilmington, N. C., 
2,000 feet long, 900 feet wide at the upper end with approaches 1,500 feet 
long at both ends.” ; 

Vessels entering greatest draught from 22 to 25 feet. Commerce: general 
merchandise, cotton, fertilizer materials, naval stores, lumber, timber, and 
shingles. Cotton most important item.° 


Major MacElwee on Wilmington 


One well known port authority says in reply to a letter concerning future 
development at Wilmington:’ 

“Your request concerning the Port of Wilmington is a rather difficult one 
to answer in a few words. There are three principal handicaps to Wilmington. 
One is the large amount of dredging that will be necessary to maintain a 
channel of adequate depth. However, such ports as Hamburg, Antwerp, 
Rotterdam and London have accomplished this through dredging, but at con- 
siderable cost. The. second disadvantage is not a physical one. The physical 
disadvantages can be overcome by expenditures of money and engineering. 
The second and third disadvantages have to do with the lack of railroad 
connections east and west, and also the proximity of two natural ports 
equipped both with adequate water and east and west railroads, Norfolk on 
the north and Charleston on the south, leaving Wilmington hemmed in by 
these two well equipped ports, now energetically after business and not suffer- 
ing from the handicaps mentioned. 

“On the other hand, neither of these ports are doing as much as they 
could do, and Wilmington might easily become an important port providing 
a budget of one to two hundred thousand dollars a year for a number of 


5 House Document No. 94, 67th Congress, 1st Session. 
6 House Document No. 652, 66th Congress, 2d Session. 


7 From a letter from R. S. MacElwee, Commissioner Port of Charleston, dated Jan- 
uary 8, 1925, to W. T. Couch, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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years is devoted to freight solicitation; and second, that a channel be estab- 
lished with a minimum width of 500 feet and a minimum depth of at least 
30 feet at low tide. It must be always remembered that ships will go any- 
where they can float with reasonable safety to lift cargo. In other words, 
it will cost more to put Wilmington in a position to take care of ships than 
it would at other ports with better natural advantages, but if Wilmington 
can furnish cargo for such ships it will get the business. 

“TI am in no position to estimate what this cost would be. The district 
engineer at Wilmington will give you a better estimate on the harbor ap- 
proaches. It may be borne in mind also that a purely artificial harbor, if 
properly designed, will be probably a better harbor than any of the natural 
harbors. This has been demonstrated in the case of Hamburg.” 

In answer to the question about how much it would cost to deepen the 
channel to 30 feet and keep it at this depth, or is this a problem which could 
only be answered by trial, the District Engineer at Wilmington replied: “The 
deepening of the channel to 30 feet has not been authorized by the War 
Department and therefore this office is not allowed to give out estimates rela- 
tive to the cost of construction and maintenance.”® 

The only conclusion we can reach as to future possibilities of development 
at Wilmington is that, according to opinions quoted previously, physical dis- 
advantages exist which can be overcome by expenditures of money and 
engineering. But how great these expenditures would have to be for first 
cost and maintenance we are unable to say. And we point again to the other 
problems, the lack of east and west railroad connections and the proximity 
of ports to north and south, both of which might be solved to advantage by 
money expenditures. 


Would It Pay? 


This brings us to our second question, would it pay to give further devel- 
opment to the port at Wilmington and our inland waterways? In construct- 
ing a state highway we usually pay attention, first, to the existing demands 
for transportation, and, second, to the possible demands of the future. We 
should do the same in considering waterways. 

The Report of the Board of Engineers’ says that existing facilities are 
adequate for present commerce with the exception of certain wharves in the 
inland waterway system which it recommends be built by the public. How- 
ever, much commerce is kept from Wilmington because of the shallowness 
of the channel. In the period 1912-1916, thirty-seven vessels had to 
unload partially at the deeper ports of Savannah or Charleston before they 
could go to Wilmington;” this sort of business would kill any commerce under 
similar circumstances. The channel is practically the same depth and width 
now as it was then. You will remember from previous quotation that a 
channel at least 500 feet wide and 30 feet deep is necessary in order to com- 


8 From a letter from the District Engineer, Wilmington, N. C., dated January 9, 
1925, to W. T. Couch, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


9 House Document No. 652, 66th Congress, 2d Session. 
10 House Document No. 746, 65th Congress, 2d Session. Page 31. 
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pete with ports to north and south and to take care of ships of the usual 
size carrying the main commodities, lumber, fertilizer and cotton, which are 
handled at Wilmington. 


I know of no way in which to find out definitely whether or not further 
development of the Port at Wilmington would pay. To me it is clearly a 
matter which cannot be decided with any surety previous to trial, and even 
then it would probably be very hard to say. Returns from an investment of 
this nature are not all direct and are very hard to calculate. Other states 
have made profitable investments of this nature, but it does not follow that 
the same would happen in the case of North Carolina. As mentioned previ- 
ously, existing faciliites are adequate for present commerce. This being true 
it would be foolish for the State to invest any money at Wilmington at the 
present time unless the State intended to develop a large and co-ordinated 
system in which the Port at Wilmington would be but one unit, and in which 
an east and west trunk line connecting up with the Middle West would be 
absolutely necessary. The investment necessary to secure the system, the 
proper width and depth of the channel, the terminal facilities, the east and 
west trunk line, solicitation of trade, the cost of all these I am not capable 
of estimating. It is obvious that one part of such a system would be useless 
without the other, so we cannot form an opinion as to what should be done 
at Wilmington; it would require the services of experts to get estimates upon 
which any reliance could be placed. No study of this nature has been done 
by competent authority. The temporary State Ship and Water Transportation 
Commission which recently made a report advocating the appropriation of 
$8,500,000 in bonds gave no basis on which it. made its estimates, and based 
its reasons for advocating development largely on freight rate discriminations, 
which, however, so far as I can find, exist no more in North Carolina than 
anywhere else. Obviously, for the system to be successful it would have to be 
properly co-ordinated with a railroad line, terminal facilities, a harbor, and 
a channel to the ocean. If the State were to invest in these other facili- 
ties, it is practically certain that the United States Government would do the 
necessary dredging in the channel. That is the usual policy of the Govern- 
ment. It is barely possible that other interests might build a railroad, but 
this, so far as we know, is a matter of chance. If the State were to start this 
system, to make it a success, it would have to count on building or having 
some one else build an east and west trunk line. This would cost more than 
seven or eight million dollars. 


The Question of Freight Rates 


There are many factors which should enter into our consideration of the 
advisability of the creating of such a system. The first which I shall mention, 
merely because it is the most often mentioned, not because I think it is valid, 
is the claim that North Carolina is being throttled by freight rates and that 
an east and west trunk line with a gateway port is absolutely necessary to 
break the strangle-hold which certain interests have on North Carolina. 
The truth of the matter is that North Carolina has better intra-state rates 
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than any of the states bounding North Carolina, and that she has better inter- 
state rates than territory south of her. I include herewith some interesting 
correspondence on this subject which I have not time to go into. 

It should be remembered that competition between rail and water routes 
is not free and open, although it does undoubtedly exercise some influence 
within limits; it is regulated by the Interstate Commerce Commission. I 
wish to quote from a letter from G. B. McGinty, Secretary of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, relative to this matter:* 

“This Commission has no primary jurisdiction over transportation entirely 
within the confines of a single state. Intra-state transportation in North 
Carolina would fall under the authority of the North Carolina Corporation 
Commission at Raleigh. We would, however, have jurisdiction over transpor- 
tation from a point in that state to a port for export. 

“Interstate rates are established as a primary matter at least by the car- 
riers themselves and the authority of this Commission to require changes there- 
in may be exercised only under formal procedure after full hearing of the 
parties and upon a showing that the rate situation involved is unreasonable, 
unjustly discriminatory or otherwise unlawful. That is to say, we would 
have no authority to determine whether a particular rate situation was un- 
reasonable or unjustly discriminatory except after an appropriate proceeding 
in which the issues might have due consideration. 

“We are therefore not in position upon this record to express an opinion 
as to whether the rate situation in North Carolina brings about any unjust 
discrimination against shippers in that state. Moreover, we would not be 
able to state in advance just what rate adjustments, if any, would follow 
the development of a certain port at Wilmington, N. C. It frequently hap- 
pens that the development of water competition makes it advisable for the 
rail lines to adjust their rates so as to get their share of the business. The 
whole proposition, however, is hypothetical, and we would scarcely be war- 
ranted in even hazarding a guess as to just what action might properly be 
taken by the carriers in the matter of rates in the event that ports should be 
developed along the lines you suggest. , 

“If at any time, either now or in the future, any particular rate situation 
is believed by shipping interests to be in violation of the interstate commerce 
act, it is their privilege to file a formal complaint with this Commission and 
in that manner to obtain a hearing and an authoritative determination of the 
issues. As you may be aware, the rate alignment in southern territory has 
been under active consideration by the Commission for some time, and it is 
likely that when a final determination of the matters at issue has been 
reached, a great number of rate changes will then become necessary.” 

Undoubtedly a state system of transportation, a trunk line railroad to 
the Middle West, connected with a gateway port with adequate facilities 
would modify freight rates into the State, but it must be remembered that, 
so far as we know, the State would have to support such a system, solicit trade 


1 Letter from Secretary Interstate Commerce Commission, dated November 3, 1924, 
to W. T. Couch, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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and attempt to change existing channels of commerce, secure new markets 
and support the whole system from State funds until it should become self- 
supporting directly through profits made or indirectly through lowering of 
freight charges and the promotion of transportation and commerce. It is 
by no means sure or even reasonably certain that such a system would be 
of profit to the State. I do not believe that the freight rate situation would 
justify such a project. 
Railroad Adequacy 


Another argument which is often given is that “freight tonnage has over- 
taken and overwhelmed the railroads of the United States,”” and that water 
transportation must be developed to take care of the situation. The traffic 
situation is summarized by one authority as follows:* 


1. “There is not enough transportation in the United States, rail, highway, 
and waterway, to meet the increasing demands of the commerce of the 
country. 


2. “That water transportation is the cheapest means of transportation 
known.” 

But even if this is the true condition, which it seems to be, it does not 
follow that a modern port at Wilmington with an east and west trunk line 
to the Middle West would be a profitable investment to the State and help 
relieve the situation. Certain commercial channels already exist; it is in these 
channels that crowded conditions exist. Wilmington is outside of these chan- 
nels and even with proper facilities there is no reason to think that commerce 
would choose this route in preference to Norfolk or Charleston, unless special 
inducements were offered, and the Interstate Commerce Commission would 
probably block anything of that sort, or unless the facilities in the territory 
reached by the North Carolina system were sufficiently crowded to tend to 
force commerce coming to the Atlantic seaboard in this direction. Generali- 
zations about the lack of transportation facilities in the United States should 
not blind us to the necessity of considering the specific conditions in the ter- 
ritory which such a system would reach and whether or not Wilmington 
would be a natural outlet for the shipping. It is very unlikely that shipping 
could be attracted through Wilmington for northern ports on the Atlantic 
seaboard and shipping to southern ports would most naturally go by Charles- 
ton or Savannah. North Carolina and South Carolina territory naturally 
tributary to Wilmington are not, in my opinion, sufficiently developed to jus- 
tify such a system; it is an open question whether this proposed system would 
mean merely more taxes and public debt for North Carolina or the beginning 
of a new era of progress. Before making any sort of investment the conditions 
warrant more investigation of transportation in the Middle West and whether 
or not Wilmington might reasonably expect to attract part of it, if she were 
connected up by a trunk line railroad. 


? Branson, E. C., Public Port Terminals in North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C., Octo- 
ber 80, 1924. 


#8 Ashburn, T. Q., Brig. Gen. U. S. A., Chairman and Executive Inland Waterways 
Corporation. In Congressional Digest, Vol. 38. 
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Inland Waterways 


Now we may turn our attention again to the inland waterway system on 
the coast of North Carolina. The government has already invested consider- 
able amounts of money in dredging our inland waterways. Let us take one 
inland water-terminal as an example and find out what is being done and 
how profitable such transportation is to a particular place.* The cost of 
upkeep of a channel 10 feet deep from Beaufort Harbor to Morehead City 
is about $2,000 per year, and is borne by the United States Government. The 
town has spent about $36,000 since 1912 on the terminal and other necessary 
projects. In 1918 the terminal handled. goods valued at $1,623,237 and in 
1922 goods valued at $1,048,698. This means that by an average expenditure 
of about $3,000 per year the City of Morehead has gained over $1,000,000 
worth of business per year. According to the report the existing facilities 
are considered adequate for the present commerce. “The effect of the im- 
provement has been to allow boats of deeper draft to reach the wharves at 
Morehead City, which made possible a regular line of boats between More- 
head City, N. C., and Norfolk, Va., and caused a reduction of rail and 
water freight rates.” It must be remembered, however, lest we become 
excited about freight rates again, that this modification of rates was local, 
and only between the points connected. 

This terminal is exceptional in that it is one of the very few in which 
there has been local codperation. There are places at which such codperation 
is needed but is not given. The Report of the Board of Engineers recommends 
that wharves be built and controlled by the public at the following places: 
Bayboro, New Bern, Oriental, Beaufort, and Fayetteville® The provision 
of proper facilities at these places would involve only a comparatively small 
investment, the size of which, however, I am unable to state. It is my belief 
that these facilities should be provided in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Board of Engineers and after the formation of an organization 
to take care of this kind of development. The fact that water transportation 
is the cheapest known, being about 1/3 as costly as rail, assures us that it 
would be profitable to invest in further development, at least as far as the 
providing of wharves and facilities at the points just mentioned. 


Public or Private Development 


Our third and last question now arises, how should this development be 
promoted? By public or private enterprise? To my mind there is no doubt 
but that the State, after instituting proper machinery, should build, pay for 
and direct these terminals just as it pays for and directs the construction 
of highways. A report of the Board of Engineers says: 

“It is well known that except at a few places where unusual conditions 
prevail, private terminals cannot be operated at a profit. The situation is 


14 Report upon the Improvement of Rivers and Harbors in the Wilmington, N. C., 
District, Extract Annual Report Chief of Engineers, 1923. pp. 553 ff. 


16 Ibid, p. 554. 
16 [bid. 
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somewhat different in respect to publicly owned terminals. Municipal corpora- 
tions generally have good credit and are able to borrow money at low rates. 
Even though public terminals may show an apparent deficit, it may well 
happen that they will cause such growth in general prosperity and in the 
volume of business as will outweigh any tax burden caused by terminals.” 


Another authority says:” 


“A study of North American ports where such facilities are publicly owned 
or controlled shows that such ports have been a success in every case and this 
is obviously true for some of the notable ports of Europe. Not only has the 
operation of these terminals proven the investment to be sound, but the ports 
have distinctly benefited by public control. Discriminative railroad practices 
have been eliminated, more flexibility of operation has been assured and com- 
merce has been increased, due in large measure to the greater opportunities 
for expeditious and cheap handling of traffic.” 


We could quote numerous other authorities to support the contention that 
public ownership and operation of terminals is much preferable to private 
ownership. We may dislike the idea of publicly owned and operated service 
systems, but experience has shown that public port terminals give much bet- 
ter satisfaction than privately owned. There is just as good reason for water- 
ways and terminals to be publicly owned and directed as there is for us to 
have state-owned highways. They are both a part of the transportation 
problem of the State, and since waterway development essential to the eco- 
nomic development of certain localities is not being done the State should 
step in and do it. No territory can develop faster than its transportation 
facilities, and these facilities in modern civilization, to be properly co-ordinated 
and run for the benefit of all, must be state-owned and operated. The pro- 
vision of proper waterway facilities in the east is just as much a part of 
the State’s responsibility as the building of roads in the west. 


The problem of waterways in the east is just as much a part of our 
transportation problem as the problem of good roads in every part of the 
State. We have a State Highway Commission. Why have a commission to 
direct one part of our transportation development and no provision what- 
ever for the direction of another part? I believe we have failed to see the 
interest of the whole State. Surely some definite and regular attention should 
be given by the State to our waterways. 


It is my opinion that the first and most important step to be taken is the 
adoption of a definite policy to develop each kind of transportation according 
to the demands for it, and to co-ordinate the whole by the formation of a 
State Transportation Commission which would include and control waterways 
as well as highways and all other State transportation facilities. The extent 
to which the State should invest in waterways and terminal facilities or any 
other projects should be determined in exactly the same way as expenditures 
on State roads are determined, by the same organization and with the same 
purpose of developing the State resources. 


“Fay, F. H., Development of Smaller Ports, Proc. A. S. C. E., Vol. XLVII, No. 8. 
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It is a matter of surprise to me that a Transportation Commission having 
authority over all State transportation projects has not already been formed. 
It could introduce some sanity into the consideration of the development of 
the Port at Wilmington; it could possibly make reasonable estimates of the 
first cost and maintenance of an east and west trunk line, if it deemed such a 
line advisable, and could devise means of securing such a line along with 
terminal facilities at Wilmington. By creating such a Commission the State 
would provide a rational method of solving its transportation problem. I do 
not believe the State can handle this problem successfully until such a Com- 
mission is formed. 


Conclusions 


The conclusions to which I have come are as follows: (1) There are possi- 
bilities for further development of the Port at Wilmington in conjunction 
with an east and west trunk line, but sufficient information is not avail- 
able to determine how much it would cost, the upkeep, etc., and whether 
or not such a venture would pay the State. In other words it is a project 
which should not be entered upon with present lack of organization and meth- 
ods of determining as nearly as possible whether or not it would pay. 

(2) There are possibilities for further development of inland waterways 
which should begin with the building of the wharves and facilities recommended 
by the Chief of Engineers. 

(3) A State Transportation Commission should be formed to have direc- 
tion of all transportation facilities in the State, waterway as well as road, 
to develop each according to the demands for it, and to consider and develop 
projects for the future. 
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NON-VOTING DEMOCRACIES 


Routu Hunter, Virginia 


The title of this paper, Non-Voting Democracies, is not more of a paradox 
than a government that has always been defined as a government of the peo- 
ple, by the people, and for the people but in reality is of the few, by the few, 
and for the few. As such does Alfred M. Kales, of Northwestern University 
style the United States of America with all its boasted freedom in the use of 
that great instrument of government, namely, the ballot. 


The Ballot and Democratic Government 


For the average man little sentiment is attached to what appears to him 
but a slip of paper on which is printed a list of more or less insignificant 
names. Once every two or three years he is confronted with the duty of check- 
ing these names. This duty has so lost in the estimation of the people that 
over half of them never take the trouble to attend to it at all; yet by this 
means their property is protected, their safety assured, and the pursuit of 
the things that constitute happiness made possible. The ballot was termed by 
Gladstone the greatest piece of work ever struck off at a given time by the 
brain and purpose of man, but today there are those who doubt its value when 
they see the present status of democracy. The fallacy lies in supposing that 
the ballot as an instrument of government can take the place of government 
itself. The ballot depends for its success on the loyalty of the people, their 
sense of law and order, and their intelligence. 

A recent writer in The World’s Work has shown how ineffectual the demo- 
cratic form of government is where conditions do not favor the sensible exer- 
cise of the franchise, as in Mexico and certain un-Americanized sections of 
the United States. The fact remains, however, that if the use of the ballot 
may not mean perfect government it has at least proved the best for the 
people themselves as a means of teaching responsibility, codperative effort, and 
the worth of the individual. 

Our forebears of 1776 had in mind the necessity of personal responsibility 
when they inaugurated the first principles of our government. Hence, they 
stipulated that the right to vote should be granted those who have “evidence 
of permanent common interest with, and attachment to, the community.” As 
students of history they doubtless remembered the Roman rabble and feared 
that what they regarded as a priceless privilege should become a mere com- 
modity of barter. As a check against this danger the restriction of owning 
property was taken generally as an indication of interest in the community 
and hence as a basis of franchise. In those days that was not so unreason- 
able as it may appear, for land was to be had for the clearing. Applying this 
requirement today 55,000,000, or half of the people of the United States, would 
be disfranchised. Where no material interest is concerned, save that of get- 
ting something out of the government, a citizen is likely to take a position as 
public beneficiary rather than public servant. 
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The Rise of Extra-Legal Systems 


While our forefathers feared a too democratic franchise they feared still 
more a Strongly centralized government, and carried out the system of checks 
and balances to such a degree that the result in modern times is an adminis- 
tration so complex as to be unwieldy. The party system has fastened itself 
on the country like an enormous fungus in which everyone is inextricably en- 
tangled. Nobody knows how to rid the nation of this incubus of an extra-legal 
regime, which has no roots in the law, seems to gain nourishment from itself 
alone, and, if a segment be cut off, springs up anew in another place and is 
the same old growth with the same old evils. Our early presidents were men 
who did their own thinking. Nowadays if such a man be elected it may 
truly be said to be Providence looking after the affairs of the Ameri- 
can nation, and by means of our bungling methods somehow letting a states- 
man occasionally occupy the President’s chair. Ordinarily the man of inde- 
pendent thinking in politics is very promptly crucified. 


A Heterogeneous Population 


The complexity of our politocracy is not more baffling than the multiplicity 
of factors that enter into our social and economic life and have their propor- 
tion of influence on the voters as well as non-voters in our country. Washing- 
ton and Hamilton had a homogeneous people to work with, a pepole with 
fairly similar social and political environment, who were united by common 
aims and ideals. Today no race, language, or religion fails to assert its fan- 
cied right to propagate itself under the folds of the Stars and Stripes. Every 
European and Asiatic nation of any import is concerning itself with the laws 
that go on our statute books, and is jealous of every other lest the privileges of 
citizens supposedly loyal to the United States should be curtailed. Congress- 
men must dicker with this and that constituency. Our law-making has become 
a game played with “blocs,” each of which wishes to be in the king row. 
Where there is one foreigner, like Jacob Riis, who becomes a real American, 
there are a hundred who never truly learn the lesson of citizenship but train 
their children in the old customs and traditions of the land whence they come 
and whither they mean to return in due season with the profits gained from 
America. No permanent community structure can be built on a foundation of 
floating citizenship. 

Racial problems do not come entirely from immigration. There are ten 
millions of negroes within our borders who have, at least legally, the responsi- 
bilities of voters. A great number of these help to swell the ranks of native- 
born and foreign illiterates. The economic condition of the illiterate—white, 
negro, or foreign—is generally that of a renter, tenant, or cropper. For this 
class there is little hope of developing an abiding interest in government. 


Political Ignorance Destructive to Liberty 


An intelligent civic body could adjust itself to the great changes concur- 
rent in our national life, economic and otherwise, but we can no longer say 
with Thomas Jefferson that we have an abiding faith in the intelligence of the 
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American people. The war taught us a lesson in that respect. The following 
illustration given by Mr. Clinton Rogers Woodruff in the September, 
1923, issue of The Jowrnal of Social Forces is an instance of how igno- 
rance may play havoc with elections. At a local option law election in a 
southwestern state the use of emblems was authorized so that the ignorant 
might not be deprived of the exercise of suffrage, provided they had sufficient 
intelligence to understand the meaning of the emblem. The local optionist bal- 
lot was headed by a picture of an open book across which was printed ‘The 
Holy Bible. The opponents of local option adopted the picture of a whiskey 
bottle with a glass beside it and the head of a snake protruding from the 
glass. The optionists won. The election was contested as being unfair. One 
negro testified that he had to vote under the Bible; the Lord would strike 
him dead if he didn’t. One of the clerks was alleged to have stated, “If you 
want to go to hell, vote under the bottle; if you don’t, vote under the Bible.” 


Political ignorance is not confined to the illiterate, but is just as deadly to 
the real efficiency of the ballot as is illiteracy. No little time is necessary to 
inform oneself of the men and issues before the people at any given election. 
Cleveland, Ohio, is cited as having made remarkable progress toward the short 
ballot. In August the voter must mark 304 candidates. In November fol- 
lowing there are 54 officials to be elected. The busy man cannot find time to 
look up records of all candidates and loses interest in the whole situation. 
Women very often give as their reason for not voting ignorance of election 
rules, issues, etc., but more often it is a matter of indifference to their duty as 
citizens. When all the causes are summed up, indifference looms largest. 


Conditions in the United States 


Considering the factors discussed above, the following statistics may serve 
as a support for some of the statements made. Inthe United States as a 
whole in 1896, 80 per cent of all qualified voters voted, whereas in 1920 only 49 
per cent, or 26,000,000, of the qualified voters went to the polls, while 51 per- 
cent., or 27,000,000, stayed at home. In other words, there was a decrease of 
31 percent in the number of eligible voters during the 24-year period. 
An important factor contributing to this decline was, of course, the extension 
of the ballot to women. 


In the ranks of states, Delaware stands the highest with 75 percent of 
those registered voting in 1920. South Carolina is last with 8.5 percent. North 
Carolina ranks 37th with only 44.6 percent voting. The ten states ranking 
lowest are southern states. This may be explained by the fact that practically 
all the factors that make for non-voting may be found in the South with the 
exception of a large foreign population. All of the southern states are domi- 
nated by one political party. One-third of the South’s inhabitants are negroes. 
More than one-half of the farms are cultivated by tenants, mainly share rent- 
ers and croppers, who are always on the move. Two-thirds of all white illit- 
eracy is in the South, to say nothing of negro illiteracy. In addition to the 
above, over two-thirds of the South is rural. The country women are con- 
servative and very few of them vote. 
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The Negro and the Vote 


To determine just how far the race factor influences voting in the South 
is rather difficult, since along with that go all the ills of ignorance, tenancy, 
one-party rule, etc. In general the percentage of voters is higher where there 
is a large native white population. That does not mean that native whites are 
guiltless of neglect of the franchise. The census shows 21,000,000 more native- 
born voters than the total 1920 presidential votes. The census gives the total 
negro population of the United States at less than 10,500,000. If every man, 
woman and child among them voted, the number would be only half of the 
native white American slackers. The following figures are interesting, though 
not sufficient authority for a conclusive statement: 


Table I 


Percent Negro No. voting per 100 


State in population qualified voters 
RLU TA VER COCO, 42 Wad Cae aetna Males ae ck SA Ae See ICE Se we 59.4 
Baas a Ee sie ay ae weal ello oe alee Oe Sees 74.1 
OBL OCKY. poeta en se ee ee LP 9.8 71.8 
i Ee, CON ED BM De Rte hs GR CONV Wines ili Sela ee Nba oe ep Rae 18.5 
North eC arolina eine ster fee a Ye BO 8 44.6 
SOUL TCS TOl ba tier ce a ea to Sete Pn PGS 8.5 


In Indiana and Kentucky two parties are strong, which would help to de- 
velop interest. North Carolina, with almost double the negro ratio of Texas, 
has more than double the percentage of qualified voters casting the ballot. 
Race could not be taken to explain that difference. Kentucky, with ten per- 
cent negro population, against Minnesota, with less than one percent, has 
twelve percent greater vote. This might be explained by the fact that Min- 
nesota is largely Republican and has a large foreign population. 


Rural Versus Urban Ratios 


In searching for figures to indicate how rural sections compare with urban 
territory in the exercise of suffrage, ten of the banner agricultural counties in 
the United States were chosen. The number of qualified voters was not found; 
hence the percents must be given in terms of the population as shown in the 
following table: 


Table II Percent of total 
County State population voting 
Erin INOW MY OPK Vly URR novo a ON ee eres ae cid ae 24.0 
Fannin OKA Cue): 2 Pie PM ek ae ie eres cere Pa aN < 9.8 
Bolivar INIESe Sit yD bye al Ue er ER ae ae 2.0 
La Salle ARTE: 3) Cp MUN IRAP ERI ie) Rat: OF EM Hlltdy RES OE Re ee F 34.0 
Aroostook EAA TNO rete, hae Un A POIs, lie cee eV di ne) 15.0 
Robeson North: Caroling sg iit OFM irik oe eis ae: 15.0 
Yakima Washing tonsc oe ben) 1 rete cE See a Ps 29.7 
Weld COLOR CON 20 WU Rogan Bay Ue hoe so BS ee BOR 22. 31.0 
Otter Tail Minnesota. (itt) 6 00a ah eee Niall a oi eur ie 26.0 
Dane Wisconsin _____. eh Shade VAAN Ea ar ZA, ae eens ass 32.5 
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The average total percent of the population that voted was 21.9. Reckon- 
ing 57 percent of the total population as twenty-one years of age or over, this 
is an approximate average of 35 percent of the qualified voters voting in the 
ten counties, or 14 percent less than the average for the entire country. The 
figures for two boroughs in New York City gave an approximate result of 37 
percent, 2 percent above the number for these rural counties. In St. Louis about 
31 percent voted. Atlanta had about 9 percent. All these are below the aver- 
age for the country as a whole. The average town would seem a good guess 
as to where people take most interest in elections. 


In North Carolina 


A glimpse at conditions in North Carolina may be had in the following 
table: 


Table III 
REEVE CU aOR ETD RO AREOR hd Eat 30.0 percent of population voted 
SOLUS CS gr CATE SRS a EC ses eM ea Rata BIg _. 39.0 7s by ai eS 
BS UEICOTE I eee ee eS 28.0 “4 re . rae 
Ow aire rs 12.0 * < vai ss 
MOST OIE emer ee Pts oe wan ee Se 25.0 ay " . se 
NGC LI LaNOVer te Ore eee Ss % ae ” “ 
Meounuds ese Oe ee eee AS tk 3 s 
NOC Sgt) 4 gle! Tce AL ROE MS oo ERT IO aCe ead neal HD 1) a : is i 
CGT OA CMO MET Ms aa dS Ss ep ALE LO 32.0 Bb is : “ 


In 1920, the census records 13.1 percent illiteracy in North Carolina. This 
- would account for the loss of that many voters, since the illiterates are largely 
found among the adult population. A little less than half the farms are op- 
erated by tenants, who rarely vote. Thirty percent of the population is of the 
negro race. Out of approximately 2,600,000 people, North Carolina has 2,068,- 
000 people who live in the country. Country women have not yet realized their 
duty as citizens. These facts, combined with general indifference, have served 
to bring the ratio of the state down to 44.6 percent of the total voting popu- 
lation, with only 60 percent of the native white population voting. 

In comparing the counties given above, Alamance and New Hanover, nomi- 
nally urban counties, have a ratio of 30 percent and 11.8 percent, respectively, 
of the population voting. They differ in that New Hanover has a larger ne- 
gro ratio. Buncombe, Yancey, and Alexander, with both parties strong, lead 
with 28, 32, and 39 percent, respectively. Chowan and Warren, each with 
large negro ratios, show only 12 and 10 percent voting. Gaston, an industrial 
county with a large white ratio and both parties strong, comes up to 25 per- 
cent. Scotland, with large farm tenant, rural, and negro ratios, has only 13 
percent. 

Women Non-Voters 


In considering statistics for women slackers, Illinois may be taken as an 
example. In this state they formed two-thirds of the total number of quali- 
fied non-voters. At this ratio their number is twice that of the men who do 
not vote. 
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In the mayoralty election of April 3, 1923, in Chicago, the women composed 
three-fourths of the total number of those not casting the ballot. This fact 
was brought out by Charles E. Merriam and Harold F. Gosnell, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, in a study of 6,000 non-voters in that election. The follow- 
ing table is interesting in giving causes with the percentage in each case for 
both male and female non-voters: 


Table IV 
Reasons Percent. 
Total /Non-V oters ( (6,000) caer eee ere ee ene ee OGG 
General (bivdiffereince a). 7) is 2 meres Rute Men eS oo ee 25.4 
Tilneseiinl Catena ce cee ete ga 5 sale tut Ce Suet eon Nes ei kL Ue ee sek 12.1 
DN BETO GNU Maas ate eee hare cue ati New Ie ROS RIAN See ay NL SL ed ys oe ee eyes a es | 
Jet al ay) MB Ee data 0a a ed ote cee OMAN ANGI ACO ECR) a ARB tN aL SLANE IAD! dna Selec, EES LG. 8.4 
DD IisbelieleuaNW OMeN) VOUMIRG fcc ea hee we eee a | 
Tomotance ot i lections 10S 008 we Nee) ck ee le a Pe ee el 
Pear/ol. Loss, of Business Or Wages 2. ee ee 
Insuficient’ eral "Residence we te ee ee eee Venice 
TIISO ISU TWAIN OLIUICS seen 2s kg Core Ee ee eee ORR NB Bs 
Inqierence to. Particular JLlections:30. 0 ee ee 
Detained by Helpless Member of Family__——-_-------_____ 
DSEUSE WILE OW ATU see a es kee Me eA, 
Objection of Husband___.-_.-- Wasa MULE este SONA ses Se Eee RNS ENS Oi wh) 
PeavurecOr ve Qrcy iW OTRCT es ee ee ee ee ee es 9 
Con@estion rats Ole) wee Sie a eae St ee ee ns 8 
Pool, Pocation; Ol Pr olme (BOoun a so er eee 8 
Belief that: Ballot: Box.is Corrupted... ee eee 7 
Disbelief hinvall Poutical (A Chon see ee are a a ee ee eee be} 4 


Fear: Of Disclosure 0b Ae eerie 3 


Some of the significant facts brought out in this report are that the great- 
est percentage of women non-voters is among the poor immigrant classes, 
especially of the Southern Mediterranean type; that home nursing, housekeep- 
ing, illness, and poor location of polling booths are very great factors in keep- 
ing them away from the polls, aside from objections of husbands and disbelief 
in the propriety of women voting. Next in order came the women of the 
best residential districts, who expressed either ignorance and timidity re- 
garding elections or disgust with the manner of conducting public affairs. One 
woman out of every five of this class gave absence as a reason for non-voting. 


Absence was also a large factor among the well-to-do class of men. They 
could not afford to cancel engagements or could not risk losing business in 
order to vote. On the other hand, many poor men could not afford to lose 
wages to vote, since working hours conflicted the hours when the poll was open. 
The men of Russian, Jewish, Polish and Italian extraction showed propor- 
tionately more interest in the franchise than the adult male population at 
large. 

The negroes gave as their reasons insufficient legal residence, disgust with 
own party, or fear of loss of wages. Many of them move often and hence 
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are perpetually disqualified. As to length of residence, 86 percent of the ne- 
gro non-voters had lived in the city less than ten years. On the other hand, 
the percents of voters and non-voters, white and black, who had lived in the 
city forty years or more, were the same. Forty-seven percent of adult white 
men who had never voted had lived in the city more than twenty years. This 
indicates a need of something more than mere years of residence in the mak- 
ing of a citizen. 
Indifference 


Most significant of all the facts, for Chicago as well as the country at 
large, is that 25.4 percent of these 6,000 cases, or over one-fourth of them, gave 
only indifference as a reason for shirking their duty as citizens. With such a 
proportion applied to non-voters the country over, the problem becomes one of 
such gigantic propensity as to challenge even democracy itself. The question 
arises: What can be done about it? 


What Can Be Done? 


There is no made-to-order program for ills such as tenancy and illiteracy, 
though these conditions can be bettered. The problem of the incompetent 
citizen is deeper than the mere casting of votes. It is inter-twined with our 
social, economic, and political structure, and will pass only as these approach 
more nearly the ideal. Tradition is against women voting and it is small 
wonder that so few of them run counter to it. There is no doubt that ade- 
quate instruction in political affairs, study clubs, women party workers, and 
better location of polling booths would do much toward getting out the 
woman vote. The younger women are not so conservative and with civic in- 
struction in school they will take their places in the rank and file of citizens. 

Social and political education seems to be the only means of Americanizing 
the immigrants. The government has an obligation to those whom it would 
not keep away from its shores. They are often so bitterly disappointed in 
the reception given them that they become discontented, if not dangerous, 
citizens. 

Election laws need revision, especially as to the use of the Australian bal- 
lot, the absentee voter, expedient rulings regarding registration, hours for vot- 
ing, etc. Some form of the preferential ballot should be used, so that the 
voter might have a wider choice of candidates. The short ballot could be 
provided for, with longer tenure of office and fewer unnecessary officials. 

One writer has said that democracy as it exists is a dull, uninteresting af- 
fair, and that people need to be awakened to an appreciation of what it is 
and a vision of what it could become. The press could play a great part in 
rousing the fires of patriotism in the public breast. It was suggested that 
more facts be presented regarding public affairs, and that the people be not 
left in the dark as to what is going on. 

No one organization or class may hope to solve alone this stupendous prob- 
lem of our democracy. Everyone who claims allegiance to the American flag 
has a part in it. Guarding and preserving the liberties of 110,000,000 people 
is an immense challenge to any government. That there are those willing to 
accept the challenge was proved by the fact that their united efforts suc- 
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ceeded in getting 2,000,000 more voters in the 1924 presidential election than 
in that of 1920. It is to be hoped that the American women may come into 
politics with the interest of their homes and country so much at heart that they 
may be able to counteract the old ideal of voting just to beat the other fellow 
by substituting for it the purpose of helping him. May they bring such sanity 
and common-sense into voting that a man’s merit as a statesman may have as 
much influence in electing him to the presidency as his ability to brandish a 
weapon or wield a pitch-fork. 
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FREIGHT TRAFFIC WITH THE UPPER 
MIDDLE WEST 


Rotanp B. Evrsier, Virginia 


Introduction 


A great deal of the history of transportation in the United States centers 
around the opening of lines from the Atlantic Seaboard into the Middle West. 
Since the lines which now compose the New York Central and Baltimore and 
Ohio entered Chicago in 1869, there has been a continued fight on the part 
of Atlantic ports to control, or share in, the freight traffic with the Middle 
West. Rate wars have been numerous. In order to give stability to a cha- 
otic situation, differentials were worked out, thus giving less advantageously 
situated ports, namely Philadelphia and Baltimore, an opportunity to share 
in this traffic. The New York Barge Canal, connecting the Hudson River 
with Lake Erie, is an effort on the part of New York to continue to exercise 
control over these movements. Baltimore has recently made large expen- 
ditures on its port and is extensively advertising for traffic to and from the 
Middle West. Charleston, South Carolina, is doing the same. Certain inter- 
ests in the Middle West are advocating that the St. Lawrence River be deep- 
ened in order that it may provide an additional outlet for their numerous 
products. 

A Problem of Products and Movements 


The problem before us for discussion, however, is not that as briefly out- 
lined above. Rather than studying the Middle West as a source of export 
traffic and a destination for import traffic, our problem is to study what 
products we ship to the Middle West, what products we get from the Middle 
West, the extent of those movements, and the routes followed. 

The upper middle West comprises the states of Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Michigan, Missouri, Minesota, Ohio and Wisconsin. These states have a popu- 
lation density of 71.5 inhabitants per square mile, with a total population of 
29,706,744. Compared with these, North Carolina has a population of 2,559,123 
with 52.5 people per square mile. 

Industrially these eight states rank high. The following table will show 
their position and growth: 


Value of Products. (Millions of Dollars) 


State 1919 1914 1909 1904 °° 1899 
Mierich: ce Sei Be RS CBRN 5425 2.247) 1,919 VAIO" 1,120 
Up SUNOS IA EG cae eA ee Rhee gS. 730 579 393 337 
HOD) Sa EM a 145 310 259 160 132 
Risers et Aaa) Sait Ne 3,466 1,086 685 429 319 
Ee TT ct OR ea a 1,594 637 574 439 316 
EOLA Ee hs Pyar SNe Gas ee 1,218 493 409 307 223 
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CTs Seek Nn Rd eed eta 5,100 1,782 1,437 960 748 
WISCONSIN ES a N25" ame the a ies 1,846 695 590 411 326 
Total—Midwest,, 9. 227.5. yo as See 21,292 7,980 6,452 4,509 3,521 
North Carolina ()......55. Oo eee 943 289 216 i i She 
TotalsUnited: States.) 4 sage eee 61,968 4,246 20,672 14,793 11,406 


The upper middle west can be classified as the manufacturing center of 
the United States—the exact center being found in Ohio. This is brought 
out by the fact that there are 81,832 industrial establishments in these states 
employing 3,382,892 workers. 


Industries and Agriculture of Upper Middle West 


Let us examine briefly the nature of these industries. We find that the 
automobile industry is concentrated in this area, also the meat packing indus- 
try, with all its allied and subsidiary industries among which canning and 
fertilizers are important. Other important industries are butter, cheese, and 
condensed milk, agricultural implements, rubber tires and rubber goods, men’s 
clothing, furniture, iron and steel manufacturing, flour and grist mill products, 
hardware and tools, lumber products, leather and leather goods, linseed oil 
refineries, paints and varnishes, beet sugar, glucose and starch products, elec- 
trical machinery and supplies, canning and food products, and so on. 


Agriculturally, these states rank just as important as they do industrially. 
The important crops raised are corn, wheat, oats, barley, hay, apples and other 
fruit crops, cattle, sheep, fowls, and hogs. 


Industries and Agriculture of North Carolina 


Turning now to North Carolina, its principal industries may be enumerated 
as follows: cotton and knit goods, tobacco manufactures, lumber and timber 
products, furniture, fertilizer, peanuts,—grading, roasting, cleaning and shell- 
ing—textile machinery and parts. 


Our important agricultural crops are corn, oats, wheat, peanuts, hay, sweet 
potatoes, tobacco and cotton. 


This brief mentioning of important crops and industries seems to be rather 
irrelevant to the question at hand—that of our traffic with the upper middle 
west. Unfortunately, however, these seem to be the only indication of the 
kind of traffic that North Carolina will have with the upper middle west. We 
get from that area our automobiles, rubber tires and goods, a great deal 
of food-stuffs, meat and meat products, flour, hay and grain. In turn, we 
ship there cotton goods, tobacco, lumber, peanuts, raw tobacco and cotton. 


Do not understand me to say that this is the extent of the movement. 
Items may be named ad infinitum that are listed on the way-bills of the goods 
shipped between these two areas. Building materials, iron and steel products, 
drugs, patent medicines, bottles, varnish, paints, mineral waters, chemical 
products, and so on. 
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Routes of Freight Transportation 


A little more definite information can be given on routes and the density 
of traffic. Of the three trunk line carriers moving through North Carolina, 
the Southern reaches the upper middle west via its own rails through the 
Asheville Gateway to Morristown, Tennessee, and thence into Ohio and Chi- 
cago. The Atlantic Coast Line reaches the same territory by connection with 
the Norfolk and Western at Norfolk and Petersburg and the Chesapeake and 
Ohio at Richmond, the Virginian at Jarrett, Virginia, the Southern Railway’s 
Route, the Carolina, Clinchfield and Ohio, and the Louisville and Nashville, 
though this movement is primarily for traffic in South Carolina and south. 
The Seaboard connections from the Carolinas are via Atlanta with the Louis- 
ville and Nashville, N. C. and St. L. and the Southern; via Alberta, Virginia, 
with the Virginia Railway, via Petersburg with the Norfolk and Western, 
and via Richmond with the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway, and via Durham 
with the Norfolk and Western. The Norfolk and Western has two branches 
extending into North Carolina,—from Roanoke into Winston-Salem and from 
Lynchburg to Durham. Traffic from those points moves over the Norfolk 
and Western rails directly into the upper middle west. 


Extent of Freight Traffic 


From the few statistics available, the extent of the movement from the 
Carolinas to the upper middle west is as follows: 


The traffic density of the Southern Railway for 1923 from Morristown to 
Asheville is 5,421,173 revenue ton miles, and from Asheville to Salisbury, 
3,318,178 revenue ton miles. The movement west is much smaller—only 626,- 
855 ton miles from Salisbury to Asheville and 872,198 ton miles from Asheville 
to Morristown. It might be mentioned here that the heaviest one-way move- 
ment of the entire Southern Railway System is from Morristown to Asheville. 


The Atlantic Coast Line delivered 127,785 tons to the Norfolk and Western 
at Petersburg to be moved west, receiving at that point 233,707 tons. The 
Chesapeake and Ohio delivered 296,221 tons to the A.C. L. and received from it 
for western movement 60,837 tons. The Coast Line also supplied me with 
some interesting data showing the general trend or direction of certain pre- 
dominating classes of traffic. Those moving east and south, and north and 
west are reproduced here: 


Classes of Originating Received Total Direction 
Traffic on A.C.L. from Carriers 

Prioireannd Weal). jo od. 9,505 99,254 108,759 Kast and South 
Other Mill Products ...... 20,413 97,303 117,716 x a 
Hay, Straw and Alfalfa... 20,905 91,195 112,100 it Mi 
MPETU SY EPUIES 40s cccsk bs se a 324,870 63,308 388,178 North and Wes! 
ORO SSE io ae a 51,778 AYE | 109,555 s cs 
Other Fresh Fruits ....... 124,635 110,033 234,668 3 es 


Lumber, Timber, Box Shooks, 
Staves and Headings ... .1,542,701 623,055 2,165,756 % A 
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The movement over the Seaboard to and from North Carolina is indicated 
by the following interchange of traffic: in 1921 with the C. & O. 23,319 and 
from the C. & O. 179,848; with the C. C. & O. 12,739 and from the C. C. & O. 
159,454; with the N. & W. 46,953 and from the N. & W. 174,018; and with 
the Virginian 10,496 and from the Virginian 70,218. 


These statistics just given do not show the kinds of commodities moved. 
However, it must be mentioned that a great deal of this movement coming 
into the Carolinas is coal from the West Virginia and Kentucky fields and 
this will help to account for the preponderance of traffic east. Nevertheless, 
from the information given above, it is safe to conclude that a large portion 
of the traffic originating in and consigned to North Carolina points is traffic 
with the upper middle west. The exact amount of this movement, as shown 
from the Revenue Traffic Statistics of the Southern carriers for the month 
of April, 1924, same being an exhibit before the I. C. C. in Docket No. 
13494, is: 

From Central Freight Association territory, which is made up of states 
of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, the northern portion of Minnesota, and 
St. Louis, Missouri, to Carolina territory, 54,869,794 pounds; and from the 
Ohio River Crossings to Carolina territory, 48,249,126 pounds. The movement 
in the reverse direction was 10,892,188 pounds and 2,285,432 pounds, re- 
spectively. 

An additional question may be asked: How much freight is shipped from 
the middle west to the Virginia cities and then transshipped to North 
Carolina? These same statistics for the month of April, 1924, show that 
the Virginia cities shipped us 44,989,949 pounds and that we shipped to them 
5,873,081 pounds. There is no way of ascertaining how much of this move- 
ment originated there or how much of it is transshipped from the middle 
west, the North Atlantic states, or other producing territories. In comparing 
these statistics with those of the middle west, we find that the Virginia 
cities shipped us relatively less than we shipped to them. 
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SHOULD NORTH CAROLINA AID THE 
LANDLESS FARMER? 


Reep Kircurn, Buncombe County 


Tenancy in the United States 


The condition of the farming class in the United States of recent years 
has been the source of much discussion, both in public forum and in private. 
Students and investigators have brought forth in bare figures the results of 
their investigations before the reading and thinking American public. And 
what do we find in these figures? That the farms and homesteads once so 
free to all who would settle, are rapidly passing into tenant operation; almost 
over night. This increase in farm tenancy has been steadily on the increase 
in all farm sections of the United States since the year 1880. From 1880 to 
the present time the ratio of farm tenancy increase compared with the in- 
crease in farm ownership has been four to one—not a very inviting thought 
when we consider just what this system of farming, called tenant farming, 
really is. Throughout the farming portions of the United States, between 
the years 1880 and 1920, farms cultivated by tenant farmers have increased 
by 1,430,145 farms, or more than doubled in number. 

We are accustomed when farm tenancy is mentioned, to think of our own 
Southern states in particular, especially as these states are the sufferers from 
the over-speculation of cotton culture and were the “goats” of the Recon- 
struction orgy. Also, they are the home of the greater negro population in 
the United States. All these things, of course, have made for poverty, and 
that in turn has meant farm tenancy. But the Southern states are not alone 
in their misery. There is an abundance of company, for we have only to look 
to the great wheat production areas of the Middle West and the Great Lakes 
Region and the corn belt area including Iowa, Illinois, Kansas, and Nebraska 
to find farm tenancy steadily on the increase there. There, we find tenancy 
increasing from one-fifth to one-third of all farms in use. In these sections 
wheat, corn, and oats play a similar réle to cotton, tobacco, and peanuts in 
making for farm tenancy. 


The Cropper System in the South 


Although farm tenancy seems widespread and on the increase in all sec- 
tions, yet the South is developing a distinctive type of tenancy, little known 
in other sections. In the North and West farm tenancy is largely capitalistic, 
many of the tenants operating farms by deliberate choice, and often having 
operating capital ranging from $3,000 in Pennsylvania to 20 and 30 thou- 
sand dollars in Iowa and Illinois. But in the Southern states farm tenancy 
concerns only the moneyless man and tends toward the European peasant 
type with the consequent creation of a social estate. 

North Carolina ranks well up in tenancy percentage, with 43.5 percent or 
nearly 120,000 of its 269,000 farms operated by tenant farmers. Within the 
40-year period 1880-1920, the percentage of farm owners has steadily de- 
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creased from 66 percent in 1880 to 56 percent in 1920, a decrease of 10 per- 
cent, while at the same time tenant-operated farms have increased from 33 
percent in 1880 to 43 percent in 1920, an increase of 10 percent. 


What Price Great Wealth? 


There are 117,459 tenant farmers in North Carolina, of whom 64,000 are 
white. They number one-fifth the entire white population of the state. Al- 
ways this class has been considered purely from an economic point of view; 
in terms of how much cotton and tobacco they can raise. And the fact that 
North Carolina at the present time boasts of ranking fifth in the agricultural 
wealth of the nation, causes our pride to soar. But in producing this enor- 
mous crop wealth, entailing the most prosperous years we have ever had, 
North Carolina has little reckoned the cost; the 25-percent increase in share 
tenancy, the worst form, and its consequent results in civic, economic, and po- 
litical fields. With Goldsmith, we might well say of a prosperous agricultural 
state, based upon farm tenancy, “The country blooms, a garden and a grave.” 


What the North Carolina Commission Found 


In December, 1921, the North Carolina State Board of Agriculture, viewing 
with alarm the problems presented by farm tenancy within the state, ap- 
pointed a committee of investigation to inquire into the subject of farm ten- 
ancy and propose remedies. The Commission proceeded in 1922, to conduct 
surveys in three typical counties of the state. Among other things they found 
that the average income per diem of tenants and croppers ranged from 10 to 
30 cents, averaging $10.00 per month in actual cash and a household average 
of $250.00 per annum, and even this sum, due to late arrival of crop money, 
is often devoured by debt as soon as received. Little more than one-fifth this 
class ever reach the fifth reader in school. Aside from the Bible, and a few 
country weeklies, no reading material enters the homes of this class. Due to 
poverty, illiteracy, and frequent migration, church membership is a minor 
factor. Social recreation and contact consist largely in inter-family, church, 
and school events. Matters of sanitation and housing are little considered. 


In summarization, it disclosed that farm tenant families live in poorer 
houses, under worse sanitary conditions, have poorer health and lose more of 
their children by death than owners do. They are more illiterate, fail to reach 
as high a grade in school, take fewer papers and magazines, have fewer books 
in their homes, attend church and Sunday School less frequently, have fewer 
home amusements, and in every other way live upon a lower plane. 


And with these general statements is there any wonder that this class as 
they now exist in North Carolina are considered as “a doubtful economic as- 
set, and a distinct social menace”? 


Constant wandering in search of better conditions causes them to lack 
identity with the community in which they live, with a consequent loss of in- 
terest in schools, churches, and neighborhood enterprises as well as a loss of 
sense of responsibility for community morals, law, and order. 
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What About It? 


And it is this condition, set forth here in summary fashion, that has caused 
public men and agricultural leaders to arouse themselves to discovering facts 
and suggesting remedies for the unquestioned evil that confronts the state 
today. 

State aid to the landless farmer has three main advantages: (1) A state 
readily commands financial credit; (2) a state is particularly competent to 
select and acquire land needed for any farming venture; (3) through the aid 
of its colleges and agricultural department, a state has at hand men and 
women well qualified to practically apply any policy it might adopt. 

The questions now arise, should the state extend its aid to these landless or 
tenant farmers, and if so, under what conditions, and why or why not? 

It is doubted if any one would be opposed to lifting these “forgotten men” 
out of the slough of despond in which they are now struggling, as not only 
would sagacious and judicious state aid be of benefit to the tenant himself, 
but also the great State of North Carolina would benefit through a more 
effective citizenry, socially, economically, and politically. 


Renter and Cropper 


Yet, how is it that public aid can be extended judicially, if so desired? 
Research workers have found in recent years, that the Southern farm tenant 
falls into two classes—the renter and the cropper. The renter or upper crust 
of farm tenancy, owns his own farm implements and workstock and enjoys a 
large measure of independence in his work, while the cropper or undercrust 
of Southern tenancy, the submerged or forgotten men, have nothing more in- 
vested in their farming than the labor of themselves and families Where 
the renter gets from two-thirds to three-fourths of the crop and cash-crop 
money, the cropper gets but half. And in considering the proposition of state 
aid to the landless farmer this distinction must be borne in mind, if an intelli- 
gent solution is to be reached. 

Both the cropper and the renter tenants each compose nearly a fourth of 
the farming population of the state. 

From an Utopian point of view it is desirable that every landless farmer 
be aided to ownership of the farm he cultivates, but from a practical stand- 
point, not all of them could rise into farm ownership. As someone has said, 
“an outright gift of 40 acres and a mule would avail them little more than 
the manna sent down from heaven availed the children of Israel.” 


Helping the Cropper Class 


The cropper class, numbering one-fourth the tenants of the state and 16,600 
families, are usually found satisfied with their landless lot, and their attitude 
is expressed in the following dictum: “Farming don’t pay; aint no money in it. 
If I own a farm I get taxed to death; the farmer’s got no chance. I can make 
more money a’ doing ’most anything in town or nothing at all.” This class 
consequently doesn’t work toward farm ownership and lacks the virtues of 
steadiness, thrift, sagacity, sobriety and integrity; all essential qualifications 
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for farm ownership. Research work estimates that there are only about 800 
of this class, or one-twentieth of the whole number in the state, deserving aid. 


Helping the Renter Class 


But the renter class, comprising approximately one-fourth the tenants in 
the state at large, or 16,600 families, is a horse of a different color. Many of 
these, it is estimated, possess the above home-owning virtues and would be a 
safe risk in aiding to own their own homes. At least one-ninth or 2,000 of this 
class have the necessary qualifications, while about one-half already have home 
ownership in sight, by way of either inheritance, gift, marriage or purchase 
on favorable terms. 


Assuming now that in North Carolina there are some 800 white cropper and 
2,000 white renter families or a total of 2,800 white tenants, and 1,400 negro 
tenants deserving of state aid, what step should the state next take, and by 
what method should the goal of state aid to landless farmers be reached? 


In Indiana many of the tenant farmers of the more hopeful hue have trans- 
ferred their indebtedness from private banks and loan associations to the Fed- 
eral Land Banks and Farm Loan Associations, thereby enabling them to 
spread their indebtedness over a number of years. But, of course, large ini- 
tial payments are required in order to make such transfers possible. 


State Aid in Other States 


Kansas tackled the problem by way of the constitutional amendment route, 
providing for the creation of a fund by issuing bonds. This fund is to be used 
in such manner and amount as the legislature may determine, for the purchase 
and improvement and sale of lands for agricultural purposes, which means 
the creation of a fund to be loaned at low rates on long time, to worthy far- 
mers. The state retains title until paid in full. 


Oklahoma is trying to make it possible for tenants to own their own farms 
by lending to worthy farmers the full value of the land. The first loan is made 
from a school land fund, and the second from a special fund. First and second 
mortgages are sold at par, guaranteed by state bonds and the money re- 
loaned. Farms are not to exceed 160 acres. 

Similarly, North Dakota helps its tenants, although it limits its activities 
to first mortgages and 50 percent of the land value, while Oklahoma loans 
full value of the land. These states, like North Carolina, have about a 50 
percent tenant-farmer class, which of recent years has been on the increase. 

Before the Oklahoma Bill could pass, there were 10,000 applications for 
loans. Payments in full were to be made by the end of twenty-year periods 
at 5 percent. Semi-annual payments of 4 percent of the principal were to be 
made. So much for the Oklahoma plan. 

Even in South Carolina we find a state land settlement commission recom- 
mending the creation of a land mortgage association and a state land owner- 
ship board for the purpose of establishing colonies of farm owners after the 
California plan. 
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The California Plan 


And last, but not least in importance among examples of successful projects 
of state aid to the landless farmers, is the California plan, the model of 
many later agricultural experiments of this sort in other states. 


Success of similar action in New Zealand and Australia, greatly influenced 
public opinion in California, and New Zealand and Australia had in turn, re- 
ceived their initial ideas from investigations carried on by them in Italy, 
Holland, Denmark, and the British Isles. Thus we see that the idea of state 
aid is not a new idea in the realm of agriculture. 


Its Main Features 


The three outstanding features of the California plan are: (1) Small colo- 
nies of farmers settled in farm communities, applying community codperation 
in marketing products; (2) careful supervision on the part of the state 
executive agency, costing the state nothing but its loan of credit; (3) actual 
successful demonstration to private owners that such a plan can work success- 
fully. From the standpoint of the tenant there are the following advantages: 
(1) Profits of private colonizers saved. (2) Low interest rates. (3) Extended 
payments. (4) Expert advice and direction. (5) Aid in codperation, both in 
buying and selling. (6) Lessens the time in which each farm may be im- 
proved. (7) Places the owner in a position to earn enough money to pay 
his principal and interest when due. 


The limit on the area of lands sold was made small, running from one and 
three-fourths of an acre to two acres and at about $400 valuation. The Land 
Board can either improve the land before selling as farms to the settlers or 
loan the settlers up to $3,000 for making the improvements themselves. The 
state asked 3 percent cash payment on the land and required the settler to 
provide one-third the money needed to improve and equip the farm. Thus 
capital and credit are the twin keys needed to unlock the door to farm owner- 
ship in California. The plan worked so well in the establishment of the Delhi 
and Durham colonies that not a laborer was in arrears at the completion of 
the first several years, and before Durham, the first settlement, was a year 
old, it had been visited and studied by officials of ten American and five for- 
eign states. This undertaking has entered California on a new economic era 
and given this state a new social background to rural life, and a rural civiliza- 
tion worthy of the state. 


California and North Carolina 


And it is this California plan that should be considered in North Carolina 
if this state decides to aid the landless farmer. While the returns for the 
first few years would not be so great as in California, neither would the risks 
in investment. The initial fund created in California amounted to $260,000, 
but this sum is estimated as unnecessarily large for North Carolina. Fifty 
thousand dollars would seemingly be sufficient to start the ball rolling in North 
Carolina, as this state has not the leveling, ditching, and irrigating problems 
to overcome, that the California Land Board was confronted with. 
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And indeed, a Bill, modeled after this California plan providing for the 
creation of a Farm Land Board, and defining its powers, and to provide funds 
for the purchase of farm lands for home ownership in the State of North Caro- 
lina, was introduced in the General Assembly of 1923, but failed to have any 
further effect than the appointment of a commision to investigate plans of 
group settlement and a feasible plan of state aid to North Carolina farmers 
and to report at a subsequent session. And this Bill failed in spite of the 
fact that state aid, if considered at all, would be a straight-out business 
proposition, taking not so much as a cent from the coffers of the taxpayers, but 
merely loaning the credit of the state; an investment in character. 


But, desirable as state aid to those considered worthy of owning their own 
farms would seemingly be, yet there is another side to the question that would 
bear discussion. 


Many people believe that such a program would tend to weaken the self- 
reliance, initiative, and independence of those so aided, despite the fact that 
experience has proved otherwise, and the public mind must be educated 
through thorough discussion, before any final decision be taken. 


Already the state has the country banks with their 4 percent interest on 
deposits and savings, the codperative farm credit unions, building and loan 
associations, the Farmers’ Federations for the use and benefit of the thrifty, 
and only the thrifty would be considered, should the state adopt a land-aid 
plan. 


Other ways out are offered by the Federal Government, which if taken ad- 
vantage of by the thrifty tenant, cannot but aid him eventually—the Federal 
Land Banks and Loan Associations, through which a loan may be gotten of 50 
percent of the value of the land purchased up to $10,000; payment to ex- 
tend from 5 to 40 years at 5 percent in semi-annual or annual installments. 


Indirect State Aid 


The work of the Departments of Health and Agriculture in their teachings 
for diversified farming and proper rotations and sanitary living conditions, to- 
gether with the development of better schools and roads, are all indirectly 
state aid to the tenant farmer, and the tenant of thrift, push, and sagacity 
will not fail to build up slowly his condition in life and profit thereby. 


And, in consideration of the attitude of the greater number of tenants, 
state aid directly applied would be of but little benefit. 


Also, private enterprise has succeeded in doing just what the state would 
demonstrate in North Carolina, as the success of the McRae colonies in east- 
ern North Carolina will bear testimony. The McRae farm colonies are a pri- 
vate enterprise in small-scale farming on the colonization plan. The average 
farm is ten acres, with terms of purchase suited to individual means. Inten- 
sive farming and codperation, efficient direction and modern social recreations, 
are outstanding characteristics of this enterprise. 
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Various schemes other than direct state aid have also been advocated as a 
remedy for the tenant situation in North Carolina. Among other suggestions 
is one that municipal and county taxes be on a progressive scale, thus relieving 
the improved land from bearing the same tax burden as the many acres of idle 
land. Classification of property values and taxation thereon is another reform 
advocated for the encouragement of the home-owner. Another would provide 
that the State Agricultural Board loan money to the tenant for the purchase of 
fertilizers and stock in order to help him on the march to a diversified farm 
system, and the raising of more food crops. Still another suggestion would 
have a state land commission established with work similar to some of the 
labor exchanges in our larger cities, which would keep the tenant farmers who 
expect to become landowners in touch with the possibilities in different sec- 
tions of the state. 


Direct Aid to the Landless 


But up to the present time the state has made no direct contribution to 
the landless farmer, unless the appointment of an investigation commission be 
deemed such. 


And even should the state decide to make a direct appropriation, it could 
at best apply to only a few of our landless farmers, in establishing a demon- 
stration station to private colonizers as in California, and the McRae colo- 
nies, above mentioned, have already served this purpose. 


Should state aid be granted, eight-ninths of those who need the aid would 
have the same chance to become home owners that the average merchant in 
town has of becoming a merchant prince. Most tenants have the same oppor- 
tunity to own a home that this same merchant has to acquire a comfortable 
competency: by holding his own with his competitors. 


Some people see a remedy for farm tenancy from the viewpoint of legis- 
lation; some see it in socialistic reforms; some from the viewpoint of educa- 
tion, assisted by religious training. Probably, an intelligent application of 
them all would greatly aid. 


But we are yet face to face with stark reality. The tenant system has 
enslaved a negro population of 250,000 and a white population of 300,000; it in- 
volves 117,000 farms. Altogether, nearly 500,000 of our farming population 
of 1,500,000 or one-fifth of our entire population are so engulfed. It will re- 
quire years of patient and intelligent labor on the part of our economists and 
sociologists, to turn back the tide of farm tenancy in North Carolina and 
put farm ownership on a stable basis. 
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YOUR RAILROADS AND THE MEN WHO 
RUN THEM 


Joun L. Cosss, JR. 
Director of Public Service Relations A. C. L. R. R. 


The subject of transportation is one on which whole libraries have been 
written. There are weighty tomes dealing even with what may seem to the 
layman to be insignificant details of railroad operation. So it is obviously 
impossible to cover the whole subject in the short time at my disposal. I can 
only touch upon a few of the high spots of the history of the railroads in 
North Carolina and outline very briefly some of the factors which affect their 
operation as business properties, and then, if time is left, talk about the men 
who run your railroads, because, after all, it is the men who run a business 
who give it its character and make it a success or a failure. 


For lack of time in which to present proof I shall have to ask you to 
accept some unsupported statements as facts, for the time being at least, and 
to check the accuracy of these at your leisure. My purpose in coming to 
Chapel Hill is not to praise your railroads nor to apologize for them, but to 
try to give you some insight into the factors which affect their operation and 
their relations with the public, and the policies which govern their manage- 
ment. 


The Public’s Stake in the Railroads 


You will note that I say “your railroads.” I do this deliberately because 
one of the points I want to emphasize most forcibly is that the railroads are, 
literally, “your railroads.” This is true for the country as a whole and it is 
particularly true of North Carolina, for the railroads in North Carolina were 
built by and much of their stock is still owned by North Carolinians. The 
latest figures available show that approximately three-fourths of a million indi- 
viduals in the United States are owners of railroad stocks. Not less than two 
millions own railroad bonds and securities of one sort or another, making a to- 
tal of about three million persons who have invested their money in order to 
make possible the great transportation system of this country. Even more 
striking, however, is the fact that practically every insurance company and 
savings bank, as well as many other financial institutions with surplus funds 
to invest, are very large owners of railroad securities. It is estimated that 
about 35 percent of the assets back of all outstanding insurance policies are 
railroad securities and that from 15 to 20 percent of all savings deposits are 
invested in railroad securities. In addition, the railroads employ about 
1%, million persons and pay this labor about $1600 per annum, the highest 
price paid any class of labor; statisticians tell us that one family out of every 
15 in the United States is dependent upon the railroads for its living. So 
when I speak of the railroads as your railroads I am not stretching truth or 
exaggerating facts. I venture to say that every man and woman in this hall 
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tonight is in some way directly concerned with the ownership of railroad 
securities. It follows, therefore, that the operation of the railroads, their 
success and fair treatment, are matters which concern you as much as the 
economic relationship of the railroads to our national life. 


Transportation Problems—Old and New 


In this day and time we are apt to think that the problems which confront 
us are new problems which have never been faced before and for which new 
and original solutions must be found. Let’s look back 85 or 90 years and 
see what the conditions in North Carolina were at that time. In 1830 the 
State had a population of 737,987 people scattered thinly over a wide area. 
There were no railroads and few improved dirt roads or highways. Com- 
merce moved by way of the rivers and to a limited extent by wagon and pack 
train. Because of the difficulties attending navigation along the Caro- 
lina coast travel by this means was slow and uncertain. The products 
of the Roanoke River section as well as of the Neuse and the Tar were taken 
through the Ocracoke inlet to Norfolk, and it was estimated that for trans- 
portation costs “the stave maker paid one stave out of every three that he 
sold, a maker of naval stores one barrel out of every four that he made, and 
a cotton grower a bale out of every eight that he produced.” The products 
of the valleys of the Broad, the Catawba, and Pee Dee were floated down 
stream and marketed through South Carolina with the result that a large part 
of North Carolina’s trade went to points outside the state. 


It was to correct these conditions that the first railroads and other exten- 
sive internal improvements were proposed, for there was keen rivalry and 
competition between North Carolina and Virginia and a strong feeling that 
North Carolina should build up its own ports and markets instead of per- 
mitting its products to be shipped to Norfolk, or to Charleston. 


Wilmington was a port of some importance and had considerable trade, 
but lacked other means than water transportation of collecting produce. The 
products of the western part of the state were brought by wagon to Fayette- 
ville, already an important supply point, and floated down the Cape Fear 
River, but the situation as a whole was unsatisfactory. 


President Caldwell’s Initiative 


In 1828, President Caldwell of the University of North Carolina proposed 
the building of a railroad from Newbern to Beaufort which would collect 
produce along the route traversed and carry it to a market at Beaufort. The 
produce of the Roanoke and all the rivers between it and the Cape Fear 
would thus be developed and exported from the state through one of its own 
cities. Even at that early date there was a wide difference of opinion regard- 
ing the best plan of development to follow. The eastern section of the state 
wanted a north and south railroad while the western portion strongly advo- 
cated a railroad east and west. 
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In 1833 an internal improvement convention was held in Raleigh at which 
resolutions were adopted to the effect that no work should be prosecuted on 
roads which would convey produce to a primary market out of the state. 


It is well to point out here that river transportation had a most important 
bearing not only in North Carolina but elsewhere in the East, upon the 
construction of railroads. What is known as the Fall line, the break between 
the Piedmont and Coast Plain Section, marks the head of navigation on all 
the principal rivers. The communities early established at or near this fall 
line became important supply points, receiving merchandise from river boats 
and distributing this by wagon and pack trains to the communities lying 
further back in the interior. The early railroads were usually built to 
connect the towns and thus facilitate trade without the long, roundabout trip 
by water or the trying one by land. 


Early North Carolina Railroads 


Railroad building got under way in both Virginia and South Carolina 
before it did in North Carolina and thus increased the natural advantages 
which those states had to attract trade from this state. The first railroad 
in North Carolina was a short track of iron used for handling the stone quar- 
ried for the new State Capitol. In 1832 a charter was granted to the Peters- 
burg and Roanoke to build a railroad from the Roanoke country to Norfolk. 
This, however, had the effect of taking produce out of the state and gave 
impetus to the formation of the Wilmington and Raleigh Railroad Company 
which was incorporated in 1833, the original intention being to join the capital 
of the state with its principal seaport. The people of Raleigh, however, would 
not subscribe to the new venture and it was decided to build the railroad from 
Wilmington into the Roanoke country in order to bring to Wilmington the 
produce of that section. Weldon was determined upon as the northern ter- 
minus. 


As Dozier points out, “The building of a railroad from Wilmington to 
Weldon, at that time the longest railroad in the world, was a tremendous 
undertaking for the citizens of Wilmington. At the time the road was incor- 
porated the population of the town was about 3,000, the majority of whom 
were negro slaves. When the twenty men assembled at the home of Governor 
Dudley and made their subscriptions to the road, the sum subscribed was 
larger than the entire taxable property of the town. The largest subscrip- 
tion, that of Governor Dudley, was $25,000. While the road was being con- 
structed its credit became poor and an order of the promoters for one hundred 
dozen shovels, although indorsed by the stockholders, was refused and it was 
necessary for one of the stockholders to add a hardware branch to his busi- 
ness in order that the road might secure needed tools. While the company 
was in such straits it was necessary to hold frequent meetings of the stock- 
holders and directors. The method of announcing these meetings was unique. 
A citizen of the town owned a docile old gray mare. She was borrowed 
periodically by the company and decorated with placards swung on either 
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side inscribed ‘Railroad meeting to-night.’ A small negro boy ringing a bell 
rode her through the streets of Wilmington and thus secured the desired 
attendance.” 

Difficulties of Development 


The difficulties in the way of these pioneer railroad builders are hard to 
visualize at this day and time but a reading of the old reports gives some 
indication of the obstacles which were encountered and overcome and of the 
heart-breaking wait of those who had put their money into the new project 
for some return upon their investment. They very early learned that it is not 
only the money that the railroad receives for its service, but the money it 
must spend that makes for success or failure. 

The report of the construction engineer made in the year 1840 states that 
“the rails are of the best heart pine, planed on the upper surface, leaving a 
smooth flat bearing for the iron rail and beveled off on the inner edge so 
as to throw the bearing more on the center. The iron plates are two inches 
wide by five-eights inch thick fastened to the rails by spikes five inches long 
and three-eighths inch square.” At that time the railroad owned six loco- 
motives which cost $48,000; 20 cars which cost $20,000, and 80 cars at a cost 
of $24,000. It also owned three steamboats which operated between Wilming- 
ton and Charleston and various and sundry stages, horses, etc. The total 
property investment was $1,491,000, some $9,000 less than the estimated cost, 
as the engineer points out, although he states that the price of labor and 
materials had increased since the original estimates were made. Apparently 
even at that time prices were going up. 

The State of North Carolina subscribed two-fifths of the capital stock 
of the Company. This the state later disposed of, so far as I can learn, 
without loss, so that it was entirely repaid for the aid extended to the 
Wilmington and Weldon and secured in addition the advantages which came 
as a result of the development along the line. 

For ten years after the Wilmington and Weldon was completed there was 
a constant struggle to meet changing conditions, to keep the road solvent 
and to obtain funds for improvements which were urgently needed. Many 
efforts were made to secure additional state aid but without success, and the 
necessity for spending considerable sums for upkeep and new equipment and 
the difficulties occasioned by hard times, gave the management of the road 
many an unpleasant hour. Finally, however, more prosperous times, increased 
traffic, and improved efficiency made it possible for the road to meet its 
debts and to declare a small dividend. In succeeding years these dividends 
-imcreased~and=the=roadbeeame a paying business. 

Other railroads than the Wilmington and Weldon secured financial aid 
from the State for there was a great demand for additional roads to open 
up new sections and to connect other new routes to the South, Southwest and 
West. Among these were the Raleigh and Gaston, the North Carolina Rail- 
road and the Western North Carolina Railroad. Space is not available to 
go into the details of these early companies. The aid extended by the State 
before the Civil War does not compare to that which it gave the railroad 
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builders in the era following the war. As Fairfax Harrison expresses it, 
“During the Reconstruction period, after the Civil War, North Carolina 
entered upon an orgy of State-aid to railroad enterprises which was the 
origin of the making of the existing lines.” As a net result the State emerged 
as the sole or principal owner of at least two railroads, the Carolina Railroad 
between Goldsboro and Charlotte, now leased to the Southern Railroad, and 
the line between Goldsboro and Beaufort, leased to the Norfolk-Southern. 


State Aid to Railroads 


The general history of the early companies was pretty much the same. 
The State took an agreed proportion of the capital stock after certain private 
subscriptions had been made, or guaranteed the bonds of the companies at 
a specified amount per mile. Most of the companies met with financial diffi- 
culties. Few of them were so well managed or came out of the first period 
so fortunately as the Wilmington and Weldon. Most of them, for one reason 
or another, were not successful and were forced into bankruptcy. Finally 
there came the period of consolidation and absorption when those companies 
that were successful and efficient bought up the less successful lines and began 
the formation of the longer system with the result that about 1895 the South- 
ern Railway, the Seaboard Air Line and the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 
appeared as the successors of the disconnected short lines. Large amounts 
of the securities issued in payment of those of the constituent companies are 
owned by North Carolinians today, many of them, in the case of the Wilming- 
ton and Weldon, by descendants of the same persons who were the builders 
of the road almost 100 years ago. 

The beneficial effects upon the state of the construction of the railroads 
are hard to estimate. The railroads here, as elsewhere, were pioneers, open- 
ing up much new territory and making possible a growth and development 
which could not otherwise have taken place. The following figures give some 
idea of the way in which the state has grown with its railroads, and are offered 
only as indicating the value of the roads to the State’s progress and not with 


the idea that the roads were solely responsible for the development and growth 
that has taken place. 


Year Population R.R. Mileage Total Wealth Wealth per Capita 
1830 737,987 None 

1840 753,419 247 Are) ae 
1850 869,039 283 Sey $ 261 
1860 992,622 937 sors 361 
1870 1,071,361 1,178 ape 195 
1880 1,399,750 1,486 yous 329 
1890 1,617,949 3,001 $ 584 million 361 
1900 1,893,810 3,831 682 million 360 
1910 2,206,287 4,932 (1912) 1,685 million 740 
1920 2,559,123 5,522 


Mem Re tt eis es} rds 4,543 million 1,703 
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The Railroad Plant 


I wish that time were available to go into the early history of the roads in 
more detail for it is most interesting to compare operation conditions then 
with those which exist now. I want, however, to speak of other factors which 
affect the business of railroading. First of all the cost of the railroad plant. 
Few people have an adequate idea of the great amounts which must be 
invested to build and equip a modern railroad. Track costs not less than 
$35,000 per mile and may cost a great deal more. Locomotives cost not less 
than $50,000 each. All-steel day coaches cost about $25,000, dining cars 
around $50,000, Pullman cars about the same; common, ordinary box cars 
require an expenditure of about $2,000 each, while refrigerator cars cost $2,500 
to $2,700. Rolling stock and track are only a part of the total cost. Behind 
these facilities used by the public there must be adequate shops, terminals, 
warehouses, coal and water facilities and numberless other adjuncts to trans- 
portation which require in the aggregate staggering sums of money. One 
of the shops maintained by the Atlantic Coast Line, for example, represents 
an investment of more than 21% million dollars. Modern coaling stations, 
like those used at terminals and division points, cost $50,000, while prices 
paid for the land occupied by yards and by passenger and freight stations 
vary with the current price of real estate. Even when finally built and 
in operation the railroad is not by any means stable. It must be prepared to 
spend large sums for the repair and upkeep of its tracks and equipment, for 
unless this is done they quickly deteriorate and become unfit for use. The 
elements constantly strive to tear up, wash away and otherwise damage the 
roadbed. For example, the lines in South Georgia were recently subjected to 
unprecedented floods which washed away their bridges, trestles, tracks and 
fills and required the expenditure of hundreds of thousands of dollars in addi- 
tion to the loss caused by delays to traffic. 


Needed Capital 


Capital, then, is the first great requirement of the railroads and it is 
almost as difficult to get capital for railroad use now as it was when the 
organizers of the Wilmington and Raleigh road mortgaged their faith in the 
State and strained their own slender means to raise the necessary money. 
People with money to invest are notoriously conservative. They will not put 
their money in any enterprise about whose success there is any question. 
Their hesitancy about subscribing to new railroad stock is due not to any 
lack of faith in the future of the United States, but is because of the tendency 
which has grown up in recent years to handicap the railroads by restrictive 
regulation and legislation to such an extent that the railroad managements 
are prevented from carrying on the business of railroading in the most 
businesslike manner. 

Railroad Regulation 

To cover the question of railroad regulation adequately would require a 
long series of lectures and much collateral reading. Suffice it to say here 
that almost every detail of railroad operation is subject to regulation by 
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State and Federal agencies. All told there are 99 agencies in this country 
with power to regulate the railroads. True, no one railroad is subject to all 
99, but all railroads operating in one or more states are subject to laws passed 
by Congress and the regulations made by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, the Labor Board and the legislators and Public Service Commission in 
each state in which they operate. The Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
Federal agency authorized to regulate the railroads, is the most powerful 
agency of the sort in the world. It has and exercises authority to fix the 
rates which interstate railroads may charge for their service, to say what 
type of equipment they may use, to prescribe what and how railroad accounts 
should be kept and to authorize the issuance of railroad securities or other 
forms of financing. The state regulatory agencies in the same way have 
power to prescribe prices which the railroads may charge for intra-state 
traffic, the amount and character of service which the railroads furnish, and 
matters affecting equipment. ‘The result appears to be at times a hopeless 
hodge-podge, each state agency attempting to keep the rates within its state 
at a level which will give its industries the advantage over those of competi- 
tors in adjacent states. Needless to say the railroads catch it in the neck at 
every turn. 

Let me say here that practically all progressive railroad men agree that 
some form of railroad regulation is as necessary for the protection of the 

railroads as for the protection of the public. They recognize the fact that the 
- railroads stand in a peculiar position to the public and they welcome regula- 
tion which will take into account not only the obligations of the railroads 
to the public but the public obligation to the railroads and will endeavor to 
adjust the two for the best interests of both. What railroad men do object 
to, and rightly, are regulations and laws made by people who have no knowl- 
edge of railroading and whose only effort in regulating the railroads is to 
get votes to perpetuate themselves in office without regard to the effect of 
these regulations upon the business side of railroading. 

For railroading, remember, is a highly specialized business and requires 
long experience, detailed knowledge and unusual executive and managerial 
ability on the part of its officers. There are few, if any, other lines of endeavor 
which call for as much technical and specialized knowledge. Things which 
of themselves seem trivial and unimportant to persons not familiar with the 
business may actually exert the most far-reaching effects upon the success 
of any operation. When the railroads are subjected to regulations made by 
persons who have no conception of practical operation it is not hard to see 
how their service to the public may be impaired and how their successful 
business operation may be made impossible. This, at any rate, is the position 
which the investing public has taken and with the growth of restrictive rail 
regulation in years past people with surplus funds have felt that the rail- 
roads did not offer as good an opportunity for investment as could be had 
in other kinds of business. The result has been that the railroads have found 
it difficult, if not impossible, to sell stock advantageously, and for a number 
‘of years were unable to secure the funds needed to keep their facilities 
abreast of the development of the country. 
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Government Ownership 


Taking these facts into account, and remembering also the methods used 
during Government operation of the railroads it is not hard to understand 
why, when the railroads were returned to their private owners in 1920, many 
of them were in exceedingly dilapidated condition. Their operating expenses 
had been greatly increased by the increased wages allowed railroad labor 
during the War period. No adequate increases in rates had been made and 
the deficit had been covered during Government operation from war-time 
appropriations. That an increase in rates was necessary was recognized by 
everybody familiar with the situation. When the roads were returned to their 
owners it became apparent at once that every road in the country was faced 
with bankruptcy unless rates were increased to meet the tremendously in- 
creased operating costs. ‘This general increase was made in the fall of 1920. 
In 1921 came the panic and there came also the growing menace of the radical 
element in Congress whose platform called for Government ownership of the 
railroads. : 

During 1921 and most of 1922 traffic was at a very low ebb. The rail- 
roads, as is always the case, felt the depression first and were unable to 
secure funds to make improvements they knew were needed. In the fall of 
1922 business revived. Freight shipments increased. Box cars which had 
stood idle for months on rusty sidings were called into service. Suddenly the 
railroads found themselves overwhelmed with a traffic greater than their 
facilities would handle. There was a shortage of cars and power which added 
color to the theories of the radicals that the railroads had fallen down, were 
incompetent and that Government ownership was the only way out. The real 
reason for the inability to handle the traffic satisfactorily, however, lay in 
lack of money to enlarge their facilities in keeping with the growth of the 
country. This lack of money was due to the fact that people with money 
to invest were afraid of the very kind of legislation which radical members of 
Congress and their followers gleefully announced they would put through. 


The Esch-Cummins Bill 


There was, however, a saving fact about the whole situation. With the 
return of the railroads to their owners in 1920 there had been enacted what 
is known as the Transportation Act of 1920 or the Esch-Cummins Bill. This 
Act, among other things, recognized for the first time the necessity of allow- 
ing the railroads to earn a compensation comparable in some degree with 
their needs, and the Interstate Commerce Commission was authorized to fix 
rates which would enable the railroads to earn, under honest and economical 
management, a fair return upon the value of their property used for trans- 
portation. This section was at once attacked by those people who did not 
want to see the railroads succeed. It was widely heralded abroad that the 
Government guaranteed the earnings of the railroads and the Act was held 
up as a horrible example of the way in which the roads were allowed to profit 
at the expense of the people while the down-trodden farmer and other lines 
of business received no such help or encouragement. The truth about the 
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Transportation Act of 1920 is exactly what I have said. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission was authorized to allow the roads to charge enough 
for their service to earn a “fair return.” This rate of fair return was set 
at 5%4 percent, low enough at best if earned, but even the amount thus allowed 
did not represent a net return to the railroads. Out of it they had to pay 
interest on thier funded debt, certain fixed carrying charges, and set up 
reserves for emergencies. If anything was left it might be distributed in 
dividends to the stockholders. It is a significant fact, however, that stock- 
holders of American railroads in 1924 received some three million dollars less 
in dividends than they received in 1916 when freight rates were lower than 
at any other time in our history. 


The Return to Normalcy 


The Transportation Act of 1920, however, with its recognition of the right 
of the railroads, in common with other businesses, to earn this fair return, 
gave some encouragement to people with spare funds to invest in railroad 
securities. Taking advantage of this fact the roads in 1923 agreed upon a 
program of improvement which is without parallel in railroad history. Rely- 
ing upon the good faith and fairness of the American people they raised 
approximately one billion dollars to be spent in improving their track, in 
purchasing new equipment, in extending and improving their facilities and 
in repairing their rolling stock. So successful were they in their efforts that 
the record-breaking traffic of 1923 found them fully prepared and ready. 
Where, the year before, there had been extensive car shortages and delays, 
the traffic of 1923 was moved quickly and safely. Merchants all over the 
country found it possible to secure deliveries from factories and wholesalers 
in much less time than ever before. The result was that business was speeded 
up and a decided impetus given to the return of prosperity. | 


In 1924 the roads again broke all records for efficiency of operation by 
handling the greatest traffic peak we have ever had with an actual surplus 
of freight cars and with less employees than had been required to handle the 
traffic of 1923 and 1920. Today the railroads of America are in better physical 
condition than they have ever been and they are daily increasing their efficiency 
and lowering the cost of transportation. These savings have been passed on 
to the public in the form of decreased freight rates during the past three 
years. It is estimated that in 1924 these savings to the public amounted to 
more than $600,000,000 and that for the three-year period the saving has been 
in excess of 14% billion dollars. Freight rates today are cheaper, dollar for 
dollar, than any other item entering into the cost of living. The last report 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U. S. Department of Labor shows 
that in February the index number of the wholesale price of all commodities 
was 160.6, taking the index number for 1913 as 100. Farm products were 
161.5. Freight rates on the contrary, in October 1924, the last month for 
which I have completed figures, were only 155.5 percent. This for the country 
as a whole. For the South the increase in freight rates has been about 47 
percent. These figures, issued by the Government itself, are pretty conclusive 
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evidence that freight rates are comparatively cheap. There are still some 
people, however, who close their eyes to the truth and continue to proclaim 
that freight rates are unduly high and that farm products in particular pay 
more than their proportionate share of the freight burden. Many of the 
people making these statements hold or desire to hold high public offices. 
Their disregard for the truth can only be attributed to their desire to pose as 
fearless champions of the people against the great railroad corporations and 
thus win more votes in the next election. 


Rates 


A word about rates. In the charter of the Wilmington and Raleigh 
railroad the President and directors were authorized “to erect a toll gate 
or toll gates at such roads at such points as they may choose; and to receive 
and demand the following rates, to wit: Not exceeding 4 cents a mile for toll 
and 9 cents a mile for transportation per ton of 2,000 pounds; and for the 
transportation of passengers, not exceeding 6 cents per mile for each passen- 
ger until the net profits received” amounted to a sum equal to the capital 
stock expended, with 6 percent per annum interest, from the time the money 
was advanced by the stockholders until received back in the net profit; that 
after this the tolls which might be charged were to be fixed and regulated 
“so as to make them sufficient to yield a net profit equal to 15 percent per 
annum on the capital stock of the company over and above what may be 
necessary for the repairs, improvement and renewal of the same, together 
with all other actual expenses of the Company.” 


This gives some idea of what the law makers of that time consid- 
ered a fair return upon capital invested in railroads and what people were 
glad to pay for the service rendered. If lawmakers were as liberal now as 
then in regard to the return which railroads might earn upon their investment 
the roads would have little to complain about. As a matter of fact the roads 
as a whole have never earned the 5%4 percent fair return upon their invest- 
ment authorized by the Transportation Act of 1920. They have failed to 
earn this fair return by more than one billion dollars and their earnings are 
at a rate very much less than those of almost any other legitimate business. 


It has been many a year since the railroads were permitted to charge 9 
cents a ton per mile for freight and 6 cents per mile for each passenger. 
Today the average amount received by the railroads for hauling a ton of 
freight one mile is about 11 mills, one-eighth of the charge authorized in the 
charter of the Wilmington and Raleigh, while passenger fares average about 
3 cents per mile. No doubt these old pioneer railroad builders would turn 
over in their graves could they know what it costs the railroads today to do 
business and how small is the unit of charge. 


Freight and passenger rates have been a source of difficulty for the rail- 
roads almost from the first. In the beginning the difficulty lay in the inability 
of the railroads along the Atlantic Coast to meet the passenger fare charged 
by the steam boats and sail packets operating in competition with them to 
eastern points. At that time the expenses of the railroads were only a frac- 
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tion of the cost of providing transportation today. The report of the Wilming- 
ton and Raleigh for 1841 shows that the President of the Company received a 
salary of $2,000 per year, the Secretary and Treasurer $1,500; three train 
agents or conductors received $600 each; engineers got $66 per month; a mas- 
ter carpenter was paid $60 a month and ordinary carpenters $1.50 per day. 
Skilled slave labor was hired from planters and guaranteed by bond. Later, 
the labor cost increasing, and labor becoming more difficult to secure, the Com- 
pany purchased slaves of its own. 


On Freight 


In 1850 we find the first mention of the difficulties of establishing uniform 
rates of freight. The shippers at Halifax, Enfield, Battles and Rocky Mount 
were complaining that they were being charged more in proportion for their 
produce sent North than on the same articles shipped South to Wilmington. 
The President of the Company, Mr. McRae, pointed out, however, that “to load 
and unload our trains takes up time and involves expense which necessarily 
must be added to the actual cost of transportation without respect to distance. 
This expense is more sensibly felt by the freighters for a short distance and 
renders it impossible that the tariffs of freights should be measured solely 
by the distance traveled.” 

In the same year the President suggested in his report the advisability of 
a revision of freight rates because he said “there are some articles that will 
bear a reduction while there are others, rosin for instance, which are at pres- 
ent too low; this article being, according to the present tariff transported from 
many points at the rate for less than the actual cost to the company.” The 
necessity of encouraging the development of the country in every possible way 
and of giving all assistance to the farmers along the line is found in this sig- 
nificant paragraph: “In adjusting the rates of transportation encouragement, 
if possible, should be given to the fertilizer used by our farmers, such as lime, 
marl, gypsum, guano, etc. As such articles when used as fertilizer tend to 
swell the produce of the farm and in that way remunerate the company in the 
increased amount of produce to be transported to market.” 

It may be remarked in passing that this policy of low rates on fertilizers 
has been consistently followed by the railroads to the present time, to such an 
extent that the freight costs on fertilizers per acre are an insignificant part of 
the cost of crop production. Freight rates on fertilizers have unfortunately 
assumed a political significance in latter days when the farm vote has become 
of such importance to politicians and office seekers, and efforts, very often suc- 
cessful, are made almost every year by these people to force the railroads to 
make repeated reductions in rates on this commodity. 

Again in 1856 the General Superintendent in his annual report says: “Our 
tariff of freight requires some modification. While very light boxes of dry 
goods are carried entirely too low, the article of rosin and perhaps also turpen- 
tine, is charged too high. 

“I therefore respectfully recommend that this tariff be modified so far as 
shall be deemed for the best interests of the company and the community.” 
Here is proof of the way in which the roads have from the beginning watched 
every factor affecting the prosperity of their territory. 
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Bear in mind that the earliest freight rates were designed to meet competi- 
tion by water, by wagon and by pack train. As conditions changed other 
factors were taken into account. Competition between commodities, between 
towns, as well as with other means of transportation and between the rail- 
roads themselves served to affect the price charged for transportation. The 
history of rates and rate-making deals with one of the most complicated matters 
connected with the business of railroading. Men give their whole lives to the 
study of a single phase of the problem. Without attempting any exhaustive 
discussion of the matter here it may safely be said that there is a reason for 
every rate. That reason may not in some cases be valid today because of 
changed conditions. It was, however, a perfectly good reason at the time the 
rate was established. With regulating agencies which have absolute con- 
trol over the freight and passenger rates it is incredible that widespread dis- 
crimination or unfairness can long exist in the rate structure today. I do not 
mean to say that the rate structure is perfect. It is not, and it contains many 
isolated examples which are out of line with the general structure itself. These 
are being corrected as rapidly as they come to light, but any attempt to seize 
upon such isolated examples and offer them as proof that the whole rate struc- 
ture is defective is totally wrong and unfair. 


No Intentional Discrimination 


No railroad will willingly or knowingly discriminate against one section 
which it serves in favor of another because such discrimination chokes off traf- 
fic which would otherwise be a source of revenue to it. No matter what of- 
fice-seeking politicians may tell you, be sure that every railroad does everything 
in its power to cultivate and bring about prosperity in the sections which it 
serves. For prosperity and good business mean increased traffic and higher 
earnings. The railroad is the first to feel the pinch of hard times just as it 
first responds to the abundant traffic of prosperity. In all the talk there 
has been about the rate situation in North Carolina nothing has been said of the 
fact that intra-state rates in North Carolina are lower than in any other South- 
ern state and that many rates from the Middle West to North Carolina points 
are lower than the rates to other comparable points in the South; so low in fact 
that revision of the rate structure such as was contemplated under the Eastman 
plan would result in raising rates in Eastern North Carolina very materially. 

Let me say again that the people of North Carolina, in common with the 
people of every other State of the Union, have an active railroad commission 
with full power to look after their interests and that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has final jurisdiction over the rates set by the railroads. 
With these regulating agencies functioning 24 hours a day, 365 days in a year, 
talk of wholesale discrimination against the State is idle folly. 


Railroads As Tax Payers 


A word now about the railroads as tax payers. It is estimated that in 1925 
the railroads will pay a little less than one million dollars a day in taxes 
amounting to perhaps 350 millions of dollars. In 1913 they paid $127,725,809 
in taxes. There has, therefore, been an increase of about 175 percent in rail- 
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road taxes in the past 12 years. In 1913 the railroads paid $332,300,000 in 
dividends. In 1924 they paid about $303,000,000 in dividends. There has, there- 
fore, been a decrease in railroad dividends during that period of about $29,- 
000,000 while taxes have increased $232,274,191. By the utmost economy, by 
the use of improved methods and modern equipment, the railroads are con- 
stantly reducing the cost of providing transportation. As has been shown 
these savings are being passed on to the public and are making it possible for 
the roads to keep alive. The increase in taxation, however, is one of the fac- 
tors affecting the price of transportation over which the railroads have no con- 
trol and which no operating efficiency can overcome. The burden of taxation 
must in the last analysis be paid by the public who use the railroads. All too 
often money badly needed for improved railroad facilities which will make 
possible additional savings to the public must be paid for taxes and squan- 
dered by incompetent politicians for some pet project which will keep these 
politicians in office. The whole question of taxation is one deserving the most 
careful consideration by you students of Economics now, and later when you go 
out into business life. In a short time you will be voting for the men who 
represent you in the legislature and in Congress, and you will share the blame 
which attaches to the rest of the public if you allow men to be sent to those 
Council halls, who will handle railroad legislation from a political rather than 
an economic standpoint. 


Railroad Executives 


I come now to the most interesting part of my subject, the men who run 
the railroads. I have told you that the owners of the railroads are 
the people of America, yourselves included. The men who run the rail- 
roads are the best type of Americans, your neighbors, your associates 
and your friends. Unfortunately there has grown up the belief, care- 
fully fostered in some circles, that the men in charge of the great rail- 
road systems of the country are autocratic and tyrannical, impatient of the 
public’s interest in the roads and out of touch with public sentiment and 
needs. Yet an examination of the records show that practically every impor- 
tant railroad head in the country has come up through the ranks by years 
of hard work and sheer ability. These men know their public by daily contact 
with them. They, better than anybody else, know the things the public demands 
in service, and in courtesy, and they know too the value of getting and keep- 
ing the sympathy and good will of the public. The demagogue and self-seek- 
ing politicians would have you believe that the only policy of these men is 
“the public be damned.” Actually their chief wish and chief aim and effort 
is to give the public the very best transportation service at the cheapest possi- 
ble price because they know that the American people will not stand for any- 
thing less than the best and they know too that poor transportation is the 
most expensive. 


As I have told you these men, or certainly the great majority of them, have 
come up through the ranks. President Markham, of the Illinois Central, be- 
gan as a laborer on a section gang. President Crowley, of the New York 
Central, began as a water boy. Others started as telegrapher, station agent, 
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rod man on surveying corps or clerk. Most of them have known the pinch of 
hard times and the business of railroading has taught them thrift. It has 
taught them also careful and conscientious performance of their work. 

A railroad executive should be endowed with all the wisdom of a 
Solomon and the vision of a prophet for whereas each community along 
a railroad considers that its interest is paramount and that its desires 
must be complied with regardless of everything else, the railroad executive 
must weigh the many demands made upon him for improvements, one against 
the other, and then decide in favor of that which will most benefit the entire 
section which his line serves. A railroad never has money enough to make 
all of the improvements it needs to make and there is constant demand for 
wise judgment and far-sighted vision in planning and making possible the de- 
velopment which will come in future years. 

Some rail executives are better railroad men than others and quite nat- 
urally the ability of the management is reflected in the success of the rail- 
road. Being thoroughly human the executives sometimes make mistakes. 
But they are honest mistakes and are seldom made a second time. Some execu- 
tives perhaps are too conservative; some too progressive; some have not enough 
vision. But taking them by and large they are about as capable a lot of 
business men as you will find in any industry in the world. Whatever faults 
they may have they are better able to run your railroads than the cheap 
politicians and self-appointed champions of the people who are always 
proffering advice on how the railroads should be run. 

Railroading is not a job for a man who is afraid of hard work. It is no 
job for a man who wants quick and easy success. It is no job, in short, for 
what we know today as cake-eaters, lounge-lizards or drugstore cow boys. The 
number of college men in the railroads is increasing and it is significant that 
college men have shown their ability to secure advancement more rapidly in 
railroading, as in other things, than the man without a college education. But 
the sum and substance of the whole thing is that the men who run the railroads 
are the same kind of folks as yourself, with the same virtues, failings and am- 
bitions, who pay their bills and go to church in pretty much the same way 
that other people do. 

Getting At Railroad Facts 


It has been fashionable for some time to damn the railroads upon all occa- 
sions. No matter what unsatisfactory situation has arisen some enterprising 
individual has always been able to show how the railroads have caused or ag- 
gravated the trouble. The railroads of North Carolina feel that they are 
citizens of the State and they try to be good citizens. They are large tax- 
payers and as such, if for no other reason, are entitled to just treatment. 
They are, furthermore, essential to the prosperity and welfare of North Caro- 
lina and they want to work with the rest of the State for the State’s upbuild- 
ing and development. They do not ask nor do they expect any favors. They 
are business institutions and must be operated at a profit or go out of busi- 
ness. 

They look upon the University as the great fact-finding institution of 
the State. They would like to see constructive studies made here of problems 
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which affect the railroads with a view of developing real codperation which will 
benefit the roads and the State alike. The Atlantic Coast Line, and I can 
speak only for that road, welcomes open minded, and unprejudiced discus- 
sion and research about the railroads because we believe it will help to bring 
about a more complete understanding on the part of the people of North Caro- 
lina of the problems which confront the roads and a deeper realization of the 
ways in which the railroads and their patrons depend upon each other. Such 
studies must, however, take account of all the facts. Misinterpretation of rail- 
road statistics by persons in positions of authority is apt to cause widespread 
misinformation. As an example, the earnings per mile of line of the railroads 
in North Carolina have been quoted at various times as proof that the rates in 
this State should be lower than the rates in other Southern States. I do not 
know who was responsible for the first misinterpretaion of these figures. Need- 
less to say it is totally incorrect. Like a stone thrown into a pool of water, how- 
ever, the ripples have spread over a great area, getting further and further 
from the truth. The question of railroad statistics is one on which many volumes 
have been written and there is no time to discuss it here. Those of you who 
are interested will find two articles well worth reading by Mr. Slater, Assistant 
to the General Manager of the New York, New Haven and Hartford Rail- 
road, one of the foremost authorities on railroad statistics in the country, who 
sets forth very clearly some of the common fallacies in the interpretation of 
railroad statistics. 


And now a final word: In the report of the Superintendent and Chief 
Engineer of the Wilmington & Raleigh for 1850 there occurs this significant 
statement of policy regarding the relations between the railroad and the 
people it serves: 


“The Company cannot reap the full measure of profit from its transpor- 
tation business unless it satisfies the community which it serves, that it is 
dealing justly and honorably with its customers. Men may be compelled for 
a time to do business with a corporation that monopolizes all the benefits to 
be derived from its operation without giving any in return, but they will have 
as little to do with it as possible, and will seize the first opportunity that 
offers, to throw off all business connection with it, and seek other channels of 
communication. It has ever been, and will continue to be, my aim to furnish 
the community through which the Road lies, every facility for trade or travel 
in any direction, being fully impressed with the belief that free trade and the 
good will of the people along the line is indispensable to the largest success: 
in railroad operations.” 

The policy thus outlined 75 years ago is the policy of the Atlantic Coast 
Line today and represents the firm convictions of the owners, the manage- 
ment and the employees of the Company. 


March 23, 1925. 


TAX PROBLEMS IN NORTH CAROLINA 
C. G. Gravy, Johnston County 


The problem of taxation is not a new one. For centuries pepole have ex- 
perienced the burdens of taxation. The volume of taxes increases as years 
pass. The problem of taxation during the past decades has not been solved. 
A perfect solution of tax problems at the present has not been put into prac- 
tice. Tax problems of the future are likely to be upon us and upon our de- 
scendants. We have had tax problems in the past; we have tax problems now; 
and, it is probable that tax problems will continually remain with us. While it 
is not expected that all problems of taxation can ever be solved, many of them 
can be, while light can be shed on others. 

Essentially, taxation is a result of the industrial era. In the early years of 
man’s struggle for domination, the leader or chief was supported by the 
proceeds of plunder and oppression; collective responsibilities were in an 
embryonic state, and therefore created no fiscal problems. An entering wedge 
for the development of modern taxation was created by the ruler or lord in 
the shape of indirect taxes levied on certain occasions and for special services 
as regal authority underwent evolution, but voluntary contributions still oc- 
cupied the most prominent place in the court accounts. It is only as democ- 
racy emerges and new institutions take root and are fostered by political 
stability and economic advancement that direct taxation is introduced. With 
the expansion of industry and commerce rapid growth has been evident. The 
multiplication and elaboration of forms and devices of direct taxation in the 
modern industrial state have brought with them new and complicated 
problems. 

It is a well known fact that taxes do not necessarily remain where origi- 
nally put by our legislators. They undergo processes labeled by various terms, 
all of which tend to make the first levy a thing quite different from the ulti- 
mate bearing of the tax. Our tax system, just as an automobile, from time to 
time needs an overhauling. As time changes so does our system of taxation. 
Therefore any solution of our tax problems is more or less temporary. 

Many theories of taxation have been advanced and tried from time to time. 
Some of these theories at first sight seemed perfect. In practice many of them 
have failed—people have not been satisfied. They are not satisfied now; and, in 
all probability, they will not be contented in the future. 

The theories of many of our early economists, even though they were not 
perfect, command interest because they form the basis upon which our mod- 
ern system of taxation rests. Since the time when those theories were origi- 
nally formulated an industrial and commercial economy has come to replace a 
purely agricultural economy and along with it there has been a complete 
change in the fiscal structure of our tax systems. In the eyes of the early 
economists, agriculture was the sole source of wealth. It was considered the 
only form of productive employment and it alone furnished a net surplus of 
revenue over expenditure. All other industries and all other occupations 
were considered sterile because they did not form new wealth, but were en- 
gaged merely in altering or changing the existing forms of wealth. 
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The advocates of this theory conceived that labor added to the value of a 
product its equivalent of the energy expended, but this was considered as 
translatable into terms of food, or agricultural produce. Since agriculture 
was the only industry yielding a surplus or net product and since this net 
product was the basis of all capital accumulations of the future, these advo- 
cates argued that all taxes must in the last analysis come from agriculture. 
Finally, all taxes were held to rest on agriculture exclusively. If the govern- 
ment levied indirect taxes it was contended that the burden would ultimately 
fall on land in the same manner as direct taxes would. 

Therefore, one writer concluded that “taxes should thus be imposed di- 
rectly on the net produce of land for in whatever manner the tax is imposed 
in a kingdom that derives its wealth from its land, it is always paid by land. 
Hence, the form of taxation which may be considered the simplest, the best 
regulated, most productive to the state, and the least burdensome to the tax 
subjects is that which is levied proportionately to net produce and directly 
on the source of ever new born wealth.” To a certain extent this is true to- 
day, especially in states that are largely agricultural. However, as has been 
implied before, times have changed. And with the changes of time have come 
new methods and systems of taxation. 


In North Carolina 


What about our present system of taxation in North Carolina? Are we 
confronted with tax problems? Is our tax system perfect? Is it just? Is the 
tax burden equally distributed? Answers to the above and similar questions 
are obvious. In North Carolina we are confronted with tax problems. In 
many instances our taxes are not just and are unequally distributed. In many 
instances people are not treated right. Do we need tax reform? In many 
cases we do. Are our people awakening to present conditions? Yes, they are. 
With our present state deficit, and increased cost of government, it is evident 
that immediate steps should be taken to improve our condition. Since our 
expenditures are in excess of our receipts it will be necessary either to re- 
duce expenditures or increase taxes. To reduce expenditures may seem, 
at first thought, an easy matter. But when it is tried the task appears 
more difficult. To increase our taxes may be a simple and easy mat- 
ter. But the people say that taxes are now almost unbearable, that 
if they are increased it will mean the destruction of business enterprises, 
farming, and the progress of our State. Or in other words, the point 
has been reached when the volume of taxes threatens the business life of 
the State. If this is true, which seems most probable, a conservative 
policy is that most to be desired. It is the only logical one to follow 
at the present. To reduce expenditures appears to be the proper thing to 
do. This task will not be easy to accomplish; yet it is possible. And if it is 
possible to reduce the expenses of the State without retarding the progress 
which it is now making it will be the logical and sensible thing to do. One of 
North Carolina’s greatest tax reform advocators says that the State is wast- 
ing annually nearly one million dollars. If this is true it seems possible that 
State expenditures can be reduced without affecting the progress that we 
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are now making. Fortunately, the policy of reducing expenditures seems to 
be the one that our present chief executive wishes to follow. So at last we 
have hopes of relief. Governor McLean in his inaugural address said, “Our 
county and municipal debt is not above the average of that in the various 
states of the union. It is only in our State debt that we rank near the top— 
only two states, New York and Massachusetts, have a larger debt than ours. 
The bulk of the State debt has been incurred in the building of the State 
highway system, which is usually termed self-supporting, because sufficient 
revenue is produced from the operation of motor vehicles to maintain the sys- 
tem, pay the interest on the debt, and provide a sinking fund for its retire- 
ment at maturity. 

“While this is true, it is obvious to every intelligent person that North 
Carolina has, within the last few years, increased her bonded debt at an 
unprecedented rate. 

“Approximately $90,000,000 of indebtedness has been incurred by the 
State for permanent improvement within the last three and one-half years. 
The bonds representing these expenditures have been put on the market with 
a degree of rapidity which is unparalleled in the history of State financing. 
This is a prime factor which should not be overlooked when we come to de- 
termine upon a fiscal policy for the immediate future. 

“Naturally any program of expenditures for government should be 
predicated upon the theory that the industrial resources of the State justify 
such expenditure. It is an economic principle as old as taxation itself that 
taxes must-be levied according to the economic ability of the citizen to pay. 
If taxes are too heavy the efficiency of government is destroyed. Public service 
becomes first a handicap and then an intolerable burden. Confidence is weak- 
ened and codperation made impossible.” 

In speaking of economy he says, “So it seems to me we have come to the 
threshold of a new period in which we should spend less money and give closer 
attention to economy in government administration.” 

In referring to the tax burden of the State he says, “The tax burden in 
North Carolina has increased rapidly, which, of course, was inevitable with 
the State, the counties, and all other subdivisions engaged in a program of 
expansion and development. 

“The present system whereby land and personal property are taxed by the 
local authorities for local purposes only, and the State’s revenue derived from 
taxes on incomes, inheritances, licenses and franchises, is the declared fiscal 
policy of our State, and has been generally ‘approved by our people.” 

The Governor also states that in many counties and municipalities of the 
State the taxes on both land and personal property are too high. 

The cause of this is lack of uniformity in the valuation of land for taxa- 
tion, The average wealth in North Carolina is below the average for the 
states of the union. The tax on real estate, especially farm lands, often is 
too great. This is caused by local taxation since property, both real and 
personal, is taxed for local purposes only. A survey of the present system of 
local taxation should be made. The defects, as far as possible, should be elim- 
inated by legislation by the General Assembly. 
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What Are Taxes? 


What are taxes? We hear a great deal about taxes and experience the 
task of paying them, and yet, most people can not give a definition of taxes. 
One man says: 

“Taxes are enforced proportional contributions of wealth, levied and col- 
lected in the general interest of a community, from individuals and corpora- 
tions by virtue of the sovereignty of the nation or state for the support of 
governments and for the defrayal of all expenses growing out of the public 
needs.” 

Adam Smith, father of Political Economy, said: 

“The subjects of every state ought to contribute towards the support of 
the government, as nearly as possible, in proportion to their respective abili- 
ties; that is, in proportion to the revenue which they respectively enjoy under 
the protection of the state.” 

The tax which each individual is bound to pay ought to be certain and not 
arbitrary. Every tax ought to be levied at the time or in the manner in 
which it is most likely to be convenient for the contributor to pay. An indi- 
rect tax is advocated by some because the consumer pays them as he buys 
the goods and it is his own fault if he ever suffers any considerable inconven- 
ience from such taxes. 

It is easy to say what taxes are and what they ought to be but the applica- 
tion of them is more difficult. Theories seem to be perfect, but when they are 
put in practice they very often fail. The weak places are easily discovered 
and pointed out. In most cases high taxes indicate prosperity, but a great 
increase in taxation in any state is in itself no guarantee of economic im- 
provement. 

There are many things that we want to know in relation to our taxes. We 
want to know what the important factors of public expenditure and fiscal 
policy are which effect the demand for greater revenue. We also want to know 
how the tax burden is distributed. And again, what is the relative contribu- 
tion of and burden upon the major economic groups? Is this burden shifted, 
and how? And finally, how much of the taxable capacity of the State by 
virtue of legal exemptions bears no burden at all, or less than its share? 

In primitive society taxation was non-existent. Practically the only need 
which had to be collectively met was that of common defence. Therefore each 
member of a group contributed his services directly in meeting this demand. 
The aid of the State was not expected because it did not exist. It was only 
when states emerged that collective action and expenditures for other pur- 
poses made their appearance and an embryonic form of taxation arose. At 
first the functions of the state government were for the most part repressive 
in character; the duty of the authority was to inflict punishment on the mis- 
creant or wrong doer who acted in a manner considered to be against the in- 
terests of the majority. So from mere police measures against the conse- 
quences of the violation of society’s rule of behavior, there developed the pre- 
ventive functions of government, aiming to eliminate conditions which were 
conducive to crime. As a result it has been found far less expensive to pre- 
vent the recurrence of violations than to wait for the law breaker to act and 
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then to punish him. Consequently, there arose the demand on the part of the 
progressive citizenry that the functions of government should go beyond the 
punishment and prevention of crime and include measures designed to alter 
conditions of life so as to increase happiness. 


As a result we hear the clamor for better roads, port and terminal im- 
provement, better sanitation and health measures, better schools, greater col- 
leges, proper care for the aged, the sick and the infirm, and greater money- 
making facilities. With these duties and expansion in governmental functions 
taxation has necessarily kept pace. 


Income Taxes 


With this in mind we can better proceed upon our discussion of North 
Carolina’s tax problems. What about our present tax system? Do the people 
of the State understand it or do they continue to pay high taxes without know- 
ing for what and why their money is being paid to the sheriffs and other of- 
ficers of the State and county? 


The greatest source of state revenue is the income tax. The income tax is 
fairest of all taxes, considered from the standpoint of ability to pay. If no 
money is made, no taxes have to be paid; if little money is made, little taxes 
will be paid; if big money is made corresponding taxes will be collected. If 
property alone is taxed, the man or woman with a large income who spends 
it without acquiring property escapes taxation. A man can sell his taxable 
property, invest his money in tax exempt securities and avoid paying a tremen- 
dous amount of taxes. People are finding this out and the disposition to con- 
vert taxables into non-taxable securities is growing by leaps and bounds. 
There are many adherents to the belief that all bonds including state, county, 
and town bonds should be taxed. 


Here it might be well to give a brief history of the taxation of incomes in 
North Carolina. Our first income tax was introduced in 1849 when a three per- 
cent tax was paid upon profits from financial dealings, and a three-dollar 
tax upon salaries and fees. The law underwent frequent changes. Probably 
the most important change was an extension during the Civil War period 
when rates were increased and progressive scales introduced. The rate was 
greatly changed in 1870. Many changes have been made in succeeding years. 
Another trial of progressive rates was made from 1893 to 1901, but the pro- 
portional plan of taxation was reintroduced in 1901. This was succeeded in 
1919 by a graduated income tax. 


According to the present law in the early years of its enforcement, a tax 
of one percent was imposed upon the excess over $1,000 of gross incomes from 
all property not otherwise taxed, salaries and fees, annuities, and trades and 
professions. The amount yielded by the tax in this form was very small. 
However, the receipts had improved over those of earlier years. From 1890 
to 1900 the revenue from the income tax rose from about $2,000 to about 
$4,500 a year. The next ten years showed a more noticeable increase. The 
receipts increased from $20,000 to $40,000 a year. From 1912 to 1918 the 
revenue receipts from income taxes increased from $36,497 to $109,285. 
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Notwithstanding the fact that the receipts were steadily expanding dur- 
ing these years, the one-percent rate on personal incomes, from specified 
sources, came to be considered inadequate. The State Tax Commission and 
Corporation Commission in 1918 strongly advocated a constitutional amend- 
ment permitting the extension of the law to include income from all sources. 
The program carried through by the General Assembly of 1919, was, how- 
ever, merely a revision of the rates, by which they were increased and made 
progressive. According to the law of 1919, $1,000 of the individual’s income, 
$1,500 for husband and wife together, and an equal amount to widowed per- 
sons with minor children, were exempted. 


The rates of taxation were as follows: 


Excess above exemption up to $2,500... one percent 
Excess above $2,500 up to $5,000... = one and one-half percent 
Excess above $5,000 ap. torS10,0006 cl woe ir Ne a two percent 
PCs ADOVE) SEOOO0E it uk) a en eb eben two and one-half percent 


The changes made in the law in 1919 were not nearly so great as those ad- 
vocated by the tax officials of the State. 

Except for the introduction of the progressive scale given above, the new 
law included no provisions calculated to put the State into line with those states 
which tax incomes from all sources and secure the enforcement of the law 
through specially appointed income-tax officials controlled through a central ad- 
ministrative bureau. The result of adhering to the principle of refusing to tax 
incomes from property already taxed was a great injustice to certain classes 
and occupations. For example, members of the professions were heavily taxed 
while richer men were almost untouched by the general property tax. It also 
became apparent that in the period of war expansion “prosperity went un- 
taxed.” 

Because of opposition to this, an amendment to the constitution was re- 
peatedly and almost continuously urged by the people of our State, and in 
1920 in an extra session of the Legislature the amendment was taken under 
consideration. Then the first thing necessary was to remove the constitutional 
requirement that no income should be taxed when the property from which it 
is derived is taxed. This was done. A provision authorizing a maximum rate 
of six percent and specified exemption of $1,000 and $4,000 was favorably acted 
upon. The amendment was adopted in the election of November, 1920, and 
preparation was immediately made for the introduction of a new and care- 
fully framed measure in the Legislature of 1921. The first year this tax 
yielded $2,233,781.07. 

An amendment to this law was made during the last meeting of our Legis- 
lature. The rate of tax was increased a great deal over that of the previous 
amendment. 

Before the last amendment the rate was one percent on the excess over the 
amount legally exempted up to $2,500 and increased proportionately up to 
three percent on amounts above $10,000. 

Article 11, Section 200, of the Revenue and Machinery Act of 1925 reads as 
follows: 
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“A tax is hereby imposed upon every resident of the State, which tax shall 
be levied, collected and paid annually with respect to the net income of the 
taxpayer as herein defined, and upon income earned within this State of every 
non-resident having a business or agency in this State, computed at the fol- 
lowing rates, after deducting the exemptions provided in this act: 

“On the excess over the amount legally exempted up to twenty-five hundred 
dollars, one and one-quarter percent. 

“On the excess above twenty-five hundred dollars and up to five thousand 
dollars, two percent. 

“On the excess above five thousand dollars and up to seven thousand five 
hundred dollars, two and three-quarters percent. 

“On the excess above seven thousand five hundred dollars and up to ten 
thousand dollars, three and one-half percent. 

“On the excess above ten thousand dollars and up to fifteen thousand dol- 
lars, four and one-half percent. 

“On the excess over fifteen thousand dollars, five percent.” 

From this source over fifty percent of the income of the State must come. 
So it is evident that this is one of our tax problems in North Carolina. 


Taxation of Stocks 


A great deal is being said concerning the taxation of stocks in North Caro- 
lina. As on other questions, there are varying opinions as to our present sys- 
tem of taxing stocks. The Virginia constitution provides that when citizens of 
that State invest their money in corporation property, and all of the property 
is taxed, the certificates of stock shall not be taxed. This is the law and 
practice in about all of the States in the Union. It is done to prevent double 
taxation of the same money and to encourage the growth of all kinds of 
manufactures. We require all real, personal, and tangible property to be 
listed and valued by local assessors and an ad valorem tax levied thereon. It 
is then the duty of the State Board of Assessments to fix the value of the cor- 
poration excess, if any, and on this an additional tax is paid. 

One great tax student of North Carolina states that there are over $116,- 
000,000 worth of shares of stock in foreign corporations held in this State 
which are exempt from taxation. This, of course, refers to foreign corpora- 
tions like Standard Oil, Sinclair Oil, and U. S. Steel Corporations. Also it 
has been repeatedly shown that many large concerns operating in this State 
are not on the tax books at any reasonable percent of the true worth of the 
corporation. The physical properties of private corporations are assessed 
locally, while the corporation excess is assessed by state authorities. 


Inheritance Taxes 


Our inheritance tax will probably bring into the State treasury more 
money this year than ever before. This tax is a great source of income for 
State purposes. The Legislature of 1925 increased the rates on all classes, but 
especially on the second and third classes where large inheritances are in- 
volved. Liberal exemptions are given to widows and children. This tax is di- 
vided into three classes. The tax, prior to 1925, was one percent on the first 
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$25,000 above exemptions. The rate gradually increased until it reached five 
percent on the excess over a half million dollars. The second and third class 
rates were higher. The maximum rate, however, was only nine percent. Rates 
of the first class are now one percent for the first $25,000 above exemptions to 
six percent for excess over $1,000,000. This is an increase of one percent over 
the previous rate. The rate of the second class begins at three percent for 
$10,000,000. This is an increase of one percent over the previous rate. The 
rate of the second class begins at three percent for $10,000 or less and runs 
to twelve percent on excess over $500,000. This is an increase of five percent 
over the law of 1924. A still greater increase is found in that of the third 
class. The rate begins at seven percent for $10,000 or less and increases to 
sixteen percent for an excess over $500,000. This is an increase of seven per- 
cent over the previous rate. The outcome of this increase is yet to be seen. 
The inheritance tax also can be classed with our North Carolina tax problems. 


Local Taxation 


Undoubtedly, the greatest source of complaint comes from county and local 
taxation rather than State taxation. The State does not levy one cent in direct 
property tax. The people do not know, apparently, that the taxes about 
which they complain are voted on themselves by themselves, for better local 
government, schools, roads and other governmental concerns. They believe, or 
at least they try to believe, that the State is responsible for all of their taxes. 
The proceeds of our income tax, the inheritance tax, and other levies of that 
general character provide for the expenses of the State and the interest on the 
bonded debt. In regard to rates of county taxes Article III, Section 41, of 
the Revenue and Machinery Act of 1925 states: 

“The board of county commissioners of the several counties of the State 
may, at any regular or called meeting, after the valuation of real and per- 
sonal property has been completed as provided in this act, in the months of 
July, August, or September, levy such rate of tax for general county pur- 
poses aS may be necessary to meet the general expenses of the county, not 
exceeding the legal limitation, and such rates for other purposes as may be 
authorized by law.” 

It is obvious that in many counties tax rates are too high. They are be- 
coming a burden to the taxpayers. In many of the school districts the tax is 
not uniform. Consolidation of schools, which is a great step forward in the 
education of our children, has created variations of taxes in many of the 
school districts in the various counties of the State. People living in cities and 
towns have to pay more taxes than those of rural districts. Local taxes are 
required of them in addition to county and State taxes. This is only natural 
because of the greater number of conveniences which they enjoy. It is evi- 
dent, however, that immediate steps should be taken in regard to county and 
local taxation. 

Most people want to attribute high taxes to the Revaluation Act of 1919. 
It is true that the value of property was raised and taxes also were in- 
creased. The author of this act, Mr. Earl Humphrey of Wayne, says that the 
bill was never enacted into law as originally drafted and introduced. He also 
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states that there were several changes made in the bill which were never con- 
templated by him. His sole purpose, he says, was the equalization of values 
and the setting up of a correspondingly low tax rate. Some of the results of 
the Revaluation Act are as follows: Taxable property was raised from $1,- 
009,120,389 to $3,158,480,072 or nearly trebled. One million acres of untaxed 
lands were discovered and placed on the tax books. The amount of intangible 
property classified as solvent credits was increased nearly two and one-half 
times. The assessed value of railroads was nearly doubled. The real estate 
assessment made in 1915 was increased nearly four times. Personal property 
was almost doubled. Values of cotton mills were increased nearly three and 
one-half times. Over twenty thousand taxable polls were discovered and 
placed on the tax books. The cost of this act to the State was about $130,000. 
This law went into operation at an unfortunate time. The assessments were 
made at the period when there was inflation in values. 


In view of our State deficit the Legislature was forced to seek new 
sources of revenue. Beside the increases in the rates on incomes and inherit- 
ances already referred to, a tax was placed on gasoline service stations of from 
five to twenty dollars. A tax of six percent on gross incomes of busses operat- 
ing within the State is now required. A tax of two dollars per chair is re- 
quired of barber shop owners. And a tax of from two hundred and fifty to 
five hundred dollars is demanded of construction companies. 


Tax Collecting 


Tax collections are also a problem in North Carolina. Of course we know 
that it costs money to get money, and as more money is being collected it nat- 
urally follows that more is being spent in collecting it. Taxes are absolutely 
necessary, and it is only just that every citizen who owns taxable property or 
who has a taxable net income should bear his share of the burden; and if he 
doesn’t come up and pay when the call is made he should be compelled to com- 
ply. But as a general proposition persons charged with the collection of 
taxes are tender-footed about the collections or resorting to compulsion. They 
worry along, beseech, warn and threaten, and the hard-boiled, who pay only 
under compulsion, go on about their business. In this manner sums of un- 
collected taxes go over year after year and considerable revenues that could be 
collected by prompt application of the remedy are lost each year. Of course, 
the great majority pay without compulsion. But many want to put it off as 
long as possible. Giving unreasonable time to shirkers does not help the mat- 
ter. In most cases the taxpayer could pay as well in the fall as in the spring, 
in the spring as well as in mid-summer, and this year better than next. The 
longer the delay the harder it is to pay the arrears, for other taxes are coming 
on and the amount is piling up. After awhile the delinquent feels that he 
should be forgiven and if the collection is forced he takes it more unkindly 
than he would if made to pay at the outset. Therefore the business of delayed 
tax collections is wrong. It is unfair and grossly unjust to those who pay. 
The burden is increased by the shirkers, whose delay often compels the bor- 
rowing of money and the payment of interest. A man knows when he is lia- 
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ble to taxes. If he has no taxable property he should not be allowed to en- 
cumber the list. If he does owe taxes it is his duty, as a citizen, to pay them. 
And in order to be a good citizen he must pay them promptly. 

Our present tax problems will very likely remain unless all classes realize 
that they must give in on certain points. It is evident that we need “no taxes 
on necessaries, moderate taxes on savings, and heavy taxes on waste.” It is 
very probable that our present tax system will remain, but below are some 
questions to be asked concerning an adequate system. 

First, is the tax general or exclusive? It is known that the less general a 
tax the greater are the opportunities for investment in taxless fields and the 
greater the likelihood that the tax will be shifted. Since there are avenues of 
investment open to investors where they may derive returns free of taxation, it 
is more than likely that they will shift the burden of the tax. 

A second question would be: Is there complete freedom of movement of 
capital? If a man is subject to taxes in one industry or field of activity or in- 
vestment and if there are others not harassed by taxation, the tendency would 
be for him to transfer his capital from one to the other. The individual is 
prompted by economic motives and aims to secure the greatest return with the 
smallest expenditures. However, a man’s capital may not be so fortunately 
placed. It may not possess such a degree of mobility as to enable him to mi- 
grate from one industry to another with ease or without loss. 

A third question is: Does the law of monopoly or the law of competition 
prevail? This is a rather important question. If the tax is relatively small, 
the chances are that it would be profitable for the monopoly to bear the entire 
burden of the tax. On the other hand, where competition prevails, the tend- 
ency will be for the tax to be shifted to the buyer. According to fundamental 
laws of economics, the price of any given product is governed by the cost of 
production to the marginal producer who is just about able to make both 
ends meet. 

A fourth question would arise: Can the tax be capitalized? Or in other 
words, would a tax upon a commodity or service be capitalized and reflected 
in the capital value of the commodity? Capitalization, however, can not apply 
to a tax on income or a tax on wages, etc., because there is no capital value 
involved which can be capitalized. 

Still another question would be: Does the tax increase with the elasticity 
of demand? It is evident that the greater the desire on the part of con- 
sumers for any given article, the greater will be the amount of tax which the 
seller will shift to the consumer, or vice versa. This would apply to such ar- 
ticles of consumption as are termed luxuries. Individuals whose economic sta- 
tion in life permits these indulgences are not likely to be deterred from con- 
sumption of such articles by enhancement of price due to the imposition of a 
modest tax. 

A final question would be: Is ‘the article produced at a constant, in- 
creasing or diminishing cost? A law applicable, not only to farmers but to all 
branches of industry is that of increasing cost. Also the laws of constant and 
diminishing costs must be reckoned with. Suppose that a competitive industry 
obeys the law of constant cost. In this case, with inelastic demand, the tend- 
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ency would be for the producer to shift whatever tax was imposed upon 
his product to the consumer. If, however, the industry is subject to the law 
of diminishing costs, should the producer desire to increase the price by virtue 
of the tax, consumption would decline, which would mean higher costs per unit 
to the producer. 

However, as was said in the beginning, it is easy to say what a tax is and 
what it ought to be, but the application of a perfect tax has not yet been 
reached. And with our present tax problems it is likely to be a long time 
before we experience a perfect tax system in North Carolina. Yet the imper- 
fect can be made more perfect, and a main interest of all thinking citizens of 
the state should be the tax problems confronting us and ways and means by 
which these problems can be solved, or partially so. 

The writer suggests the formation of local tax study clubs over the state 
for the purpose of studying tax problems and working out remedies for tax 
ills. A few dozen local tax-study clubs would make history in this State. 
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DOES NORTH CAROLINA READ? 


Ortanpno Stronr, Chatham County 


Within the last few decades the attention of statesmen has become more 
and more centered upon social and cultural problems. During the past cen- 
tury science and invention have almost conquered space and distance. Life 
has become complex and specialized, and in a sense, standardized. The 
capacity of the individual to cope with the complexity of society varies in- 
versely with specialization. That is, as industries, wealth, and the processes 
of life increase, the average individual has less and less control over his sur- 
roundings, and he is compressed, in a relative sense, more and more into a 
less desirable place. In this era of industrial development one wonders if 
the cultural is keeping pace with the material. As intellectual tension of the 
Middle Ages was upon matters of religion, and of the past century upon 
industrial development, so in the present era it is centered upon the develop- 
ment of means and methods that will prevent further standardization of the 
human product, afford equality of opportunity to attain life’s values, and 
make democracy effective in the “unequal” places. 


What are the factors that tend to enable mankind to achieve such goals 
and insure an equilibrium in the social fabric? Civilization as a process 
must have a medium in which to go on. Since the invention of printing, read- 
ing has been its most prominent conductor. 


Lack of communication as a result of the lack of reading is one of the 
outstanding causes of the origin, or at least of the duration, of the Dark Age. 
In that age the collective experience of the race in the past could not be added 
to the personal experience of the individual. The individual is not only a 
member of his family or group, but also of a larger unit which runs back to 
primitive man, and, if the line of connection is cut or clogged, we have a 
low ebb in civilization. 


Reading by presenting to people the past and the present, and by revealing 
to the public what others are doing and what they have done, throws light 
upon present problems and future difficulties. It has, on the one hand, the 
potential power to develop breadth of citizenship and fullness of life. It 
renders the individual’s vocation more profitable and illuminating, his leisure 
time more enjoyable, his understanding of public questions more adequate, 
his conception of life more versatile—in fact, in every way it renders him 
more capable of adapting himself to an ever-changing social environment 
and more susceptible to the needs of a multifold society. On the other hand, 
by fostering an adequate understanding, it renders the social structure able 
to cope with social complexes and to meet adequately the demands of a diversi- 
fied life, and to prepare the individual to live—not merely to exist. Only in 
this way is society able to present to the individual an opportunity for an 
harmonious development equal to his natural ability and to insure a democ- 
racy co-extensive with his multiplicity of life. 
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Since reading is of such influence and since it is a means of coping with 
the growing problems of everyday life, it is important for the people of each 
locality to know, as definitely as possible, the extent of reading that is being 
done in their community, what facilities exist in their midst for reading, and 
what drawbacks, if any, there are to a wholesome condition for reading in 
their society. This paper endeavors to throw some light upon the reading 
habits, viewed quantitatively, of the people of North Carolina. 


Table I shows the rank of the states in reading forty-seven national maga- 
zines. The circulation of the following magazines were included in the cal- 
culation: 


American Boy, American Legion, American Magazine, American Review 
of Reviews, Atlantic Monthly, Boy’s Monthly, Blue Book, Century, Child 
Life, Christian Herald, Collier’s Weekly, Cosmopolitan, Current Opinion, De- 
lineator, Designer and Woman’s Magazine, Everybody’s, Field and Stream, 
Forest and Stream, Good Housekeeping, Harper’s Magazine, Hearst’s, House 
Beautiful, Judge, Ladies’ Home Journal, Life, Literary Digest, McCall’s 
Magazine, Metropolitan, Modern Priscilla, Motion Picture, Munsey’s, Outlook, 
People’s Home Journal, People’s Popular Monthly, Pictorial Review, Photo- 
play, Physical Culture, Popular Science, Red Book, Saturday Evening Post, 
Scientific American, Scribner’s Magazine, St. Nicholas, System, Vogue, Wom- 
an’s Home Companion, and World’s Work. 

The number of inhabitants per magazine for each state was obtained by 
dividing the population of each state, based upon the 1920 census, by the 
combined 1924 circulation of the forty-seven magazines in each state, covering 
the year 1924. The circulation figures, with one exception, that of the Literary 
Digest, are taken from the Audit Bureau of Circulation Publishers’ State- 
ments. 


Table I 


RANK OF STATES IN THE CIRCULATION OF FORTY-SEVEN 
MAGAZINES: 1924 


Rank State Circulation Inhabitants 
per Magazine 
1 CaliTorniae see ky, ee eh ea oe eR 1,860,969 1.84 
District) of Columbia (60) 2002 eae ica 229,115 1.90 
2 Orem an Oe TT eh re Ge ie ne ele ten teenie ee ae 359,900 2.17 
3 Washington ieee eu ee medias tar 562,941 2.40 
4, WV OTT Veh ele ice + Seale aL ee em ee een 80,032 2.42 
5 Nevada oi) Ci eee each gel a ae aR 27,695 2.79 
6 COlOTARO 2 Oe ea ee eee ae 321,314 2.92 
ff New Hampshire (i 4c oeucsiicn saewieean meee he 149,460 2.96 
8 Massachusetts) iio) sill aly piers regen les Ret eae: 1,274,152 3.02 
9 Michigan) iy) 4c) SU AU eM RNa Mia 1,194,303 SOTL 
10 CONTE CEICUE O05) i) Ae ae ale iets eae ee ae ra 449,167 3.076 
Il CIO OL eo RD OE nt aU Mee tae re 1,862,595 3.09 
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State Circulation 
VE TITIGE eed RGR sete ear IER AER Aarne MECN am NT 231,466 
OW nk Bee oe Te eee Ong emia rir BARTS ag 722,596 
PLOTUER IIR RN ee a ene ihre as Gia PES ee a 162,667 
PLO via ee tae red ee EEN Lae eho oes: 282,206 
NEDPASIC Area MAW nst ae oer eed Coauituha'. ts dara a a vie 375,363 
INGW YT ORK ye ae ee hoe cht Pres AEA 2,954,311 
INGWHECESCY EPR eT ee ets ate feats 891,437 
ALCS Ober ee ol, ee ie sete ella Etec ede ata 662,458 
DUDES Woe elder, | OER Lec ar Cm ge UAL ee DAE Pano 1,792,780 
DO ARO Aenean OS MTCLEEN Eta 76 She iirc Eye Te Re 118,264 
1 C165 PEW as ye apa Mai MAE UN RA No ARG AAR AOU aS i 791,851 
TLNOGES ESLOTIC ti. {hei ae Wee rea ee 162,996 
ONE V AN Iat shee Se AGN Ar Oe On eat 2,522,442 
BoutnoL a rotar i iol OCA eat ae RO CU Mae ye te 2% 161,357 
PRY RZ OTA Vo sk oe te ee te ey, ee SO aa ee ES 84,406 
TRACES Wats oo th os UR ROTC oe tral tance 440,874 
Vy ISCONSTYS © ie PER acon cee ry an Chet ete 652,227 
{221 4 ML ets den Reh aces RESEND AMT RL eR ea IR at 111,292 
Delaware © Coe nares beeen witavanr bees Math 53,503 
BVIISGOUTS) Bhs Aiea ROR EAL wu neo tal tie tes Sa 810,158 
DAT OLA os Ce Ri ets Pee MO RTE Swe oats 311,470 
NOTE Dak Ota meee ae eels dees ea eetens 134,495 
Wests Vireiniatcacsin cain ctir ing. atan: Wap mee 288,111 
ORTANOIIA Pitta in Leet te ae hits ao ae 363,455 
dss als peat OT RCAC A) «AU RAE Mt ba eas ant) EE OES & 800,906 
ING WP DLCKICO Ur manne era ae tr weir OM pari w 58,239 
aia OU E: MOS AN eo 1 HOPE UY ites SLRS ei 353,781 
ISGHLUCK Aer rer Nate eee en eee eee iene 314,333 
PECTINCESCE Ue Wr ciree tae Lee ae Nal eee gat 296,256 
PHUISIA HARA ty a een ame ee aden Cine 226,272 
INOPENT CATOLING: fee kre eae ee eee ele 291,675 
PATA COCHAE Ee Gee hee aie Urine tteny ce aha as 193,109 
EG EES EH RE Pn te PR NE be Nena Ae rg 281,436 
Je QP UENO oid oa) SO Chad tai ent ab DOMED EIR a Reis hah EARMRECR DEE 218,109 
DONTE STOMA Nye hn, oe eae eee he ee 155,688 
DLIssissi pinnae mye ere oe eves we Se noc 143,314 
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3.31 
3.32 
Es ff 
3.43 
3.45 
3.51 
3.54 
3.60 
3.61 
3.65 
3.701 
3.708 
3.87 
3.94 
3.95 
4.01 
4.036 
4.038 
4.16 
4.20 
4.65 
4.80 
5.08 
5.58 
5.82 
6.18 
6.52 
7.68 
7.89 
7.94 
8.77 
9.07 
10.28 
10.76 
10.81 
12.49 


Doubtless Table I is a fairly accurate cross-section of the reading interests 


and habits of each state. 


Forty-seven prominent magazines, having a com- 


bined circulation of 26,628,797, or one magazine ‘for every 3.97 persons in the 
United States, were considered. This table includes twenty-one general month- 
ly magazines, eight national weeklies, eleven women’s magazines, and seven 


trade or technical publications. 
“popular” types of fiction were omitted. 


Perhaps only farm papers and the more 
All of these magazines have a 
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national circulation, and, although most of them are published in the North, 
relative to population they have a greater circulation in the West than they 
have in their home states. 

In the selection of the forty-seven magazines two things were held in mind: 
(1) to select magazines that have a national circulation and are representative 
of all sections—magazines whose circulations are not confined to the locality 
of publication; (2) to select magazines that portray various types of reading 
interests. The magazines considered represent many phases of our reading 
interests, literary, technical, class, fictional, feminine, humorous, and what not. 
The literary is represented by Scribner’s Magazine, the Atlantic Monthly, 
Harper’s Magazine, and their associates; the technical, by System; class, by 
Popular Science, Field and Stream, and others; the fictional by Cosmopolitan, 
American Magazine, Saturday Evening Post, and many others; the feminine, 
by McCall’s Magazine, Good Housekeeping, Woman’s Home Companion, and 
the like; the humorous, by Life and Judge. The list does not exhaust the 
number of those that portray particular types of reading interests, but those 
selected may be said to be typical. 

Unless the circulation by states of all magazines were available, it is only 
possible to work out the rank of states in reading magazines by considering 
those that have a national circulation. For this reason many farm papers, 
technical publications, labor organs, and manufacturers’ periodicals, were 
omitted. 

In the case of the magazines the purpose was not to attempt to show the 
sum-total of all reading done but to show the variation in the reading tendency 
in different states and geographical areas. 

Table I reveals a wide variation in the reading tendencies of different states. 
The people of California seem to be reading more than those of any other 
state; in fact, reading nearly seven times as much as those of Mississippi and 
exactly four times as much as the South as a whole. Excluding the District 
of Columbia, Oregon and Washington rank next. Following these come three 
other Western states, Wyoming, Nevada, and Colorado, and next to these 
are some of the New England States. 

North Carolina ranks forty-third, with one magazine for every 8.77 persons 
in the state. Only Arkansas, Georgia, Alabama, South Carolina, and Missis- 
Sippi rank below her. 

The ten states where there is greatest circulation of magazines relative to 
population and the number of inhabitants per paper are the following states: 

California, 1.84; Oregon, 2.17; Washington, 2.40; Wyoming, 2.42; Nevada, 
2.79; Colorado, 2.92; New Hampshire, 2.96; Massachusetts, 3.02; Michigan, 
3.071, and Connecticut, 3.076. 

The ten states that have the lowest ratio of magazine circulation to 
population are the following states: 

Mississippi, 12.49; South Carolina, 10.81; Alabama, 10.76; Georgia, 10.28; 
Arkansas, 9.07; North Carolina, 8.77; Louisiana, 7.94; Tennessee, 7.89; Ken- 
tucky, 7.68, and Virginia, 6.52. 

All ten of the states at the bottom of the list are Southern states. 
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The facts brought out in the table give rise to some interesting questions. 
Florida ranks far ahead of the other Southern states—to what extent does 
the tourist element in her population explain it? North Dakota ranks last 
of the states outside of the South—is this due to the foreign elements of her 
population? Mississippi reads considerably less than the other Southern 
states—is this to be accounted for by her large negro population and does 
the preponderance of negroes influence white culture? Massachusetts ranks 
well up at the top—is the answer to this revealed in the large number of 
volumes in her public libraries? California occupies the first position—to what 
extent does her state-wide system of county libraries account for her fame? 

What is the status of the various divisions of the country in reading the 
magazines? Table II shows how the various geographical areas rank as read- 
ers of the forty-seven magazines. 


Table II 


RANK OF THE VARIOUS SECTIONS IN THE UNION IN READING 
FORTY-SEVEN MAGAZINES: 1924 


Rank Group Circulation Inhabitants 
per Magazine 
1 PAP OSD ahem, BAG en Noel Ure ual 2,783,810 1.99 
California, Oregon, Washington 
2 IN GW RSL yi se tae ea apes ede ne, 2,379,192 3.11 


Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont 
S Blounta ima ty oi eae ok ee ae ely ARR taper tlteca a 963,909 3.46 
Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, New 
Mexico, Nevada, Utah, Wyoming ' 
4, DEICOLOU MW GBs aia ei eah rein cuns bala en dines eA Sle, 9,600,957 3.54 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, 
Wisconsin 
5 Middle vA tlantison Wisk hak pO lace a Re 6,692,278 3.64 
Delaware, District of Columbia, Mary- 
land, New Jersey, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania 
6 BOULHOT Boye dcc peeves Ui munane ML SER ig de ecu icah A 4,208,651 7.36 
Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia 
United: States wiheiie: eon see as ae 26,628,799 3.97 
The states on the Pacific, with one magazine for every 1.99 persons, easily 
outrank other sections, reading about 50 percent more than the New England 
states, and three and seven-tenths times as much as the Southern states, which 
occupy the cellar position. 
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The table brings out some interesting facts. Puritanic New England is 
the most conspicuous rival of the unconventional far West. The Rocky 
Mountain states—and mountains generally make contacts difficult—rank high 
in reading. Broadly speaking the agricultural Middle West and the indus- 
trial Middle Atlantic states occupy almost the same position, whereas the 
Middle West and the farming South refuse to be classed together—the former 
reading more than twice as much as the latter. The South reads less than 
half as much as all other sections of the United States combined. 


Table III 


RANK OF THE STATES IN READING DAILY NEWSPAPERS IN 
THE UNITED STATES, JANUARY 1, 1925 


Rank State No.of No.of Total Circulation Inhabitants 

Evening Morning per 
Papers Papers Paper 

Dist. of Columbia 2 3 5 310,780 1.40 
1 California 42 105 147 2,034,633 1.68 
2 Massachusetts 11 62 is 2,174,291 1.77 
3 New York 36 99 135 5,770,443 1.79 
4 Missouri 9 58 67 1,666,614 2.05 
5 Oregon 7 22 29 351,199 2.23 
6 Ohio 18 116 134 2,371,159 2.42 
7 Illinois 15 102 E17 2,664,450 2.43 
8 Washington 10 22 32 §22,417 2.59 
9 Maryland 5 10 15 530,196 2.73 
10 Pennsylvania 34 125 159 3,126,860 2.78 
11 Rhode Island 2 8 10 207,678 2.91 
12 Michigan 6 51 57 1,205,494 3.04 
13 Colorado 7 25 32 306,584 3.06 
14 Indiana 22 97 119 925,582 3.16 
15 Connecticut fi 27 34 417,293 8.30 
16 Nebraska 7 18 25 385,894 3.35 
17 Minnesota 5 31 36 681,299 3.45 
18 Iowa 5 44 49 636,223 3.77 
19 Utah 1 5 6 106,332 4.22 
20 Wisconsin 2 46 48 588,254 4AT 
21 New Jersey 7 29 36 670,346 4.70 
22 Florida 13 22 35 200,922 4.82 
23 Kansas 10 49 59 361,936 4.88 
24 Maine 5 6 11 154,678 4.96 
25 Delaware 1 2 3 44,644 4.99 
26 Tennessee 5 15 20 462,729 5.05 
27 Arizona 6 10 16 64,355 5.19 
28 Texas 20 80 100 875,962 5.32 
29 Nevada 3 A 7 14,021 5.52 
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Rank State Noxof ei oreT Total Circulation Inhabitants 
Evening Morning per 
Papers Papers Paper 

30 Oklahoma 10 38 48 364,402 5.56 
31 Montana 10 8 18 92,789 5.91 
32 Vermont 2 8 10 54,415 6.13 
33. Kentucky 9 21 30 364,239 6.63 
34 Louisiana 5 11 16 267,656 6.71 
35 West Virginia 5 21 26 208,900 7.00 
36 New Hampshire 1 9 10 60,259 7.35 
37 South Dakota 4 12 16 86,345 7.37 
38 Wyoming 1 5 6 25,780 "TBA 
39 Virginia 9 20 29 300,493 7.68 
40 Idaho 6 7 | hes 53,872 8.01 
41 Georgia 6 20 26 343,181 8.43 
42 Alabama 3 21 24 257,220 9.12 
43. North Carolina 13 29 42 262,740 9.74 
44 North Dakota 2 8 10 54,254 11.92 
45 Arkansas 6 28 34 142,515 12.29 
46 South Carolina 6 12 18 135,286 12.44 
47 New Mexico 1 6 7 25,184 14.30 
48 Mississippi 3 10 13 63,684 28.11 


Table III shows by states the circulation of the 2,014 English language 
daily newspapers, exclusive of Sunday newspapers, published in the United 
States on January 1, 1925. In deriving the rank of the states each state is 
given credit for the circulation of the newspapers published in the state. Of 
course, certain inaccuracies may come in, because of inter-state circulation, 
but this, to a large extent, is offset by the fact that inter-state circulation is 
practically reciprocal. Again, only the more prominent newspapers have an 
inter-state circulation of consequence, and that is small in proportion to 
intra-state circulation. Out of a daily circulation of 346,567 of the New York 
Times, 253,526 copies are confined to New York state. The New York Eve- 
ning World out of a circulation of 292,794 copies daily has a city circulation 
of 245,702. Smaller newspapers have very little or no inter-state circulation. 


To try to show the rank of states in newspaper reading by using a table 
based upon the circulation by states of one, or even of a select number of 
newspapers, would be futile, because no newspaper, strictly speaking, has a 
national circulation. The telegraph and the Associated Press have rendered 
impossible a newspaper with a great representative national circulation, like 
that enjoyed by the Saturday Evening Post and other magazines. The ques- 
tion of space and time comes in. A person in California can pick up a copy 
of a magazine published a week before in New York or Philadelphia and read 
it with as much interest as if it had just come off the press, but he has little 
immediate interest in the copy of a newspaper which has been shipped across 
the continent because it is a week old and the news is stale. 
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The method used in working out the table on newspaper circulation is, in 
one sense, exactly the opposite to that used in determining the rank of states 
in reading the forty-seven national magazines. In reference.to the magazines 
the method used was exclusive and selective. Only the circulation of the 
magazines that have a representative national circulation were used. But in 
considering the circulation of newspapers the idea was to be inclusive, to 
include every daily newspaper published in English in the United States, 
from the large New York papers with more than 500,000 circulation to the 
little Nebraska daily with a circulation of less than 300 per issue. 


The table showing the rank of states in reading newspapers is important 
for two reasons: (1) it gives the ratio of newspaper circulation to popula- 
tion; (2) it shows that there is a great variation in the extent of reading © 
done in different states and corroborates the facts brought out in the table 
showing the rank of the states in reading the forty-seven magazines. There 
is a high correlation between the relative rank of the states in reading the 
forty-seven magazines and their rank in reading the 2,014 daily papers. 
This is an outstanding fact. It gives additional proof of the variation in the 
reading proclivity of states and sections. 


The table shows that California ranks first with one copy of daily news- 
paper in circulation for every 1.68 inhabitants, and that Mississippi comes last 
with one copy for every 28.11 inhabitants, while the average for the United 
States is one copy for every 3.20 inhabitants. North Carolina has one copy 
for every 9.74 inhabitants, and among the states she occupies forty-third 
position. The fact that she holds the same rank, forty-third, in reading maga- 
zines and in reading newspapers is quite significant. In reference to the 
magazines, however, there was one copy for every 8.77 inhabitants while in 
the nation there was one copy for every 3.97 inhabitants; but in reading the 
newspapers, North Carolina has a circulation of one copy for every 9.74 
inhabitants while in the United States there is one copy for every 3.20 inhab- 
itants. 


Table IV 
RANK OF GROUPS OF STATES IN READING NEWSPAPERS: 1924 
Rank Group No.of Ne, of Total Circulation Inhabitants 
Evening Morning per 
Papers Papers Paper 
1 Far West 59 149 208 2,908,249 1.91 
2 New England 28 120 148 3,071,614 2.40 
3 Middle Atlantic 85 268 353 10,453,269 2.53 
4 Middle West 105 630 735 11,627,259 2.92 
5 Mountain 35 70 105 688,917 4.85 
6 Southern 113 348 461 4,249,929 7.29 
United States 425 1,585 2,010 32,999,237 3.20 


Table IV shows the rank of the geographic areas of the United States as 
readers of daily newspapers for the year 1924. The South reads only 26 
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percent as much as the Far West and only 44 percent as much as the average 
for the entire nation. North Carolina reads less than three-fourths as much 
as the average for the South. 


While noticing that North Carolina ranks forty-third among the states 
in reading magazines and newspapers, one wonders what is her position in 
reference to public libraries. Table V ranks the states according to the 
number of inhabitants per volume in public libraries containing 5,000 vol- 
umes or more. Owing to the fact that statistics of smaller libraries in many 
states are not available, it was necessary in ranking the states to exclude 
libraries with fewer than 5,000 volumes. This does not seriously affect the 
rank of states. In North Carolina 71 percent of all volumes are in libraries 
with 5,000 or more volumes. And this state ranks last among the forty-eight 
states in the number of inhabitants per volume in these libraries. North 
Carolina would still rank last were every book in every public library, small 
and large, considered. 


The figures as to the number of volumes are taken from the Educational 
Directory, Bureau of Education, Bulletin No. 1 for 1925, and supplemented 
by figures from Patterson’s American Educational Directory. 


Table V 


RANK OF STATES IN BOUND VOLUMES IN PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
CONTAINING 5,000 OR MORE VOLUMES AND PERCENT OF 
PEOPLE HAVING ACCESS TO PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


Rank State Inhabs. Pct.of Rank State Inhabs. Pct. of 
per Pop. hav- per Pop. hav- 
Vol. ing access Vol. ing access 
1 Massachusetts  .460 97.4 20 Wisconsin 1.53 62.8 
2 New Hampshire .464 96.1 21 Minnesota 1.58 46.7 
3. Connecticut .602 90.2 22 Ohio 1.63 69.9 
4. Vermont 607 82.6 23. Washington 1.67 58.0 
5 California .609 97.6 24 Maryland 1.68 66.0 
6 Nevada 65 20.8 25 Utah 1.89 55.3 
7 Rhode Island  .68 78.7 26 Idaho 2.32 30.6 
8 Maine 74 71.3 27 Arizona 2.36 18.5 
9 Delaware 76 59.6 28 Missouri 2.37 44.1 
10 Wyoming .78 82.0 29 Nebraska 2.53 35.6 
11 New Jersey 95 80.6 30 Pennsylvania 2.73 58.8 
12 Oregon 1.02 64.4 31 South Dakota 2.93 24.9 
13. New York 1.26 84.0 32 Kansas 2.87 41.2 
14 Indiana 1.36 66.4 33 Tennessee 3.30 22.0 
15 Montana 1.421 48.9 34 Kentucky 3.78 26.5 
16 Illinois 1.423 68.5 35 Oklahoma 5.09 25.6 
17 Towa 1.48 40.6 36 North Dakota 5.51 17.4 
18 Colorado 1.50 46.8 37 Louisiana 5.65 28.2 
19 Michigan 1.51 65.2 38 Alabama 5.73 21.8 
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Rank State Inhabs. Pct.of Rank State Inhabs. Pet. of 

per Pop. hav- per Pop. hav- 
Vol. ing access Vol. ing access 

39 West Virginia 5.82 16.4 44 Mississippi 7.33 10.5 

40 Florida 5.99 35.7 45 Texas 7.43 28.3 

Al Virginia 6.85 24.7 46 New Mexico 7.56 15.3 

42 Arkansas 6.89 11.2 47 §S. Carolina 8.65 13.7 

43 Georgia 6.90 23.9 48 N. Carolina 11.17 21.7 


District of Col. .0624 100.0 


Table VI 


RANK OF THE VARIOUS SECTIONS IN THE UNION IN PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES CONTAINING 5,000 OR MORE VOLUMES AND PER- 
CENT OF PEOPLE HAVING ACCESS TO PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


Rank Group Inhabs. Pct.of . Rank Group Inhabs. Pct. of . 


per Pop. hav- per Pop. hav- 

Vol. ing access Vol. ing access 
1 New England _ .525 92.6 4. Mountain 1.67 41.4 
2 Far West Ay 8 83.3 5 Middle West 1.69 62.9 
3 Mid. Atlantic 1.53 73.6 6 Southern 6.54 20.7 
United States 1.47 54.2 


Table V shows that Massachusetts leads the states of the Union in public 
library facilities. She has .460 inhabitant per volume in libraries with 5,000 
or more volumes, or more than two volumes for every man, woman, and child 
in the state. New Hampshire with .464 inhabitant per volume, or 2.14 vol- 
umes per person, gives Massachusetts a very close race. Connecticut and 
Vermont follow, and then comes California, which has .6 inhabitant per vol- 
ume, or 1.6 books for each inhabitant in the state. North Carolina ranks 
last of all the states, having 11.17 inhabitants per volume, or .077 volume 
per person. South Carolina ranks immediately above North Carolina, and 
apparently can return the frequently proffered gratitude on the part of North 
Carolina for her existence and feel thankful for North Carolina. North Caro- 
lina has in public libraries slightly more than one-half as many volumes per 
inhabitant as all the Southern states combined and less than one-sixth as many 
as the average for all the states of the Union. 


An examination of the table showing the rank of the states in reading 
hnagesines-and-their-poesition in number of volumes in public libraries reveals 
a very definite relationship. Relatively, the states that rank high in one rank 
high in the other and those that rank low in one rank low in the other. Cali- 
fornia stands first in reading magazines and fifth in number of volumes in 
public libraries; Massachusetts ranks eighth in one and first in the other; 
North Carolina ranks forty-third in one and last in the other; and Missis- 
sippi comes last in one and forty-fourth in the other. Of the sixteen states 
that foot the list in reading magazines, thirteen are Southern, and of the 
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sixteen states that stand at the bottom in public libraries, fourteen are 
Southern. Evidently there is a very definite relationship between the public 
library and the reading habits of the people. 


The number of bound volumes is not the only measure of library develop- 
ment. The use of books, as shown by the yearly circulation, the location of 
libraries, as determined by the number of people having access to them, and 
other factors, are important. The accompanying column in Table V gives 
the percent of the people in each state who had access to public libraries in 
1923. The term “access” means reasonable opportunity to obtain books from. 
public libraries, such as residence in a city or town in which there is a public 
library, or in a county in which there are branch libraries or county-wide 
library systems. | 


The column showing the percent of population having access to public 
libraries was compiled from the American Library Directory for 1923 and 
refers to the number of people living in all places where public libraries serve 
a population of 1,000 people or more. In many places, such as California, 
library service goes beyond the limits of the town in which the library is 
located. In such cases all people who live in the area served are included. 
Almost all public libraries that contain as many as 300 volumes serve at least 
1,000 people. So in reality, the column in the table which shows the percent 
of people having access to public libraries gives the percent that have access 
to all public libraries that have more than 300 volumes on their shelves. 

A glance at the percentage column shows that California ranks first among 
the states in the percent of the total population having access to public 
libraries, followed closely by Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and Connecticut. 
Mississippi ranks last with only 10.5 percent of the people having access to 
public libraries. In the ratio of her population having access to public libra- 
ries, 21.7 percent, North Carolina stands fortieth among the states. 


Table VI shows how the geographic areas of the United States rank 
in inhabitants per volume in public libraries. It also shows the percent 
of the total population having access to public libraries. Relative to popu- 
lation the New England states have more than twelve times as many volumes 
in public libraries as the South. The Far West has more than eight times 
as many books per inhabitant. The New England states average about 21 
times as many volumes per inhabitant as are found in North Carolina. In 
other words, if our public library facilities were multiplied 21 times we would 
then be on a parity with the six New England states! 


The South as a group ranked last in reading magazines and newspapers 
but there was not so great a difference in favor of other sections in the reading 
of newspapers and magazines as we find in volumes in public libraries, or 
in the percent of the population having access to public libraries. It cannot 
be said that North Carolina’s low rank is due to the fact that libraries with 
less than 5,000 volumes are omitted. In North Carolina in 1924 there were 
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in tax-supported public libraries, including the State Library and subscription 
libraries, 309,873 volumes, or 8.26 inhabitants per volume. If every book in 
every public library, large and small, were included for North Carolina, and 
libraries with fewer than 5,000 volumes were excluded for all other states, 
but for South Carolina, North Carolina would still remain last of all the 
states, and doubtless South Carolina has some small libraries. 


With reference to university, college, and professional school libraries, 
North Carolina’s position among the states is slightly higher, thirty-seventh. 
But in this case our collection of books is small; there are 8.39 inhabitants 
for each volume. 


Not only is there a wide variation in the reading avidity of people in 
different parts of the country, but there is a distinct difference within the 
state of North Carolina. 


Table VII shows the rank of the counties in reading eight of the leading 
magazines of the country. The table is based upon the circulation of the 
following magazines: 


American Magazine, Cosmopolitan, Ladies’ Home Journal, McCall’s Maga- 
zine, Literary Digest, Saturday Evening Post, Woman’s Home Companion, 
Youth’s Companion. 


Buncombe County, urban, white, and having fewest illiterates relative to 
population of the 100 counties in North Carolina, averages one copy per 
issue for every six inhabitants. Graham County, rural and remote, comes 
last with one copy for every 87.78 inhabitants. The state averages one copy 
for every 15.94 inhabitants. Twenty-three counties rank above the state aver- 
age, while seventy-seven fall below it. 


To work out a table showing accurately the variation in the reading pro- 
pensity in different sections of North Carolina is difficult for two reasons: 
(1) only a few publications have a state-wide analysis of circulation by 
counties available, (2) a number of well-known publications have only a 
regional, not a state-wide circulation, and therefore could not be used. The 
eight magazines considered in Table VII have a state-wide circulation, and 
rank among the leading magazines of the country. Three of them circulate 
over two million copies per issue, and all, with the exception of one, the 
Youth’s Companion, have over a million copies per issue. ‘Their combined 
national circulation is 13,007,607 copies per issue, or one copy for every 17.57 
inhabitants in the nation. In North Carolina these magazines have a combined 
circulation of 168,432 copies per issue, or one copy for every 15.94 inhabi-| 
tants in the state. 
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-Table VII 


RANK OF THE COUNTIES OF NORTH CAROLINA IN READING 
EIGHT PROMINENT NATIONAL MAGAZINES: 1924 


Rank Counties No. Inhabs. per Rank Counties No. Inhabs. per 


Magazine Magazine 
1 Buncombe 6.00 41 Montgomery 20.57 
2 Mecklenburg 6.22 42 Robeson 21.07 
3 Guilford 6.34 43, Chowan 21.73 
4 New Hanover 8.13 44 Hyde 22.01 
5 Wake 8.56 45 Granville 22.17 
6 Durham 9.21 46 Polk 22.20 
7 Edgecombe 9.91 AT Lincoln 23.23 
8 Moore 11.02 ‘A8 Davidson 23.84 
9 Pasquotank 11.16 49 Harnett 24.40 
10 Rowan 11.17 50 Washington 24,91 
11 Cumberland 12.09 51 Davie 25.08 
12 Richmond 12.54 52 Surry 25.11 
13 Orange 12.76 53 McDowell 25.17 
14 Gaston 12.96 54 Person 25.26 
15 Catawba 13.01 55 Jackson 26.14 
16 Forsyth 13.26 56 Warren 26.21 
yf Henderson 13.28 57 Union 27.48 
18 Vance 13.88 58 Anson 27.49 
19 Lee 14.10 59 Macon 28.07 
20 Iredell 14.20 60 Franklin 28.49 
21 Craven 15.03 61 Cherokee 28.85 
22 Cabarrus 15.30 62 Hoke - 28.90 
23 Scotland 15.48 63 Perquimans 29.38 
24 Lenoir 16.21 64 Johnston 30.14 
25 Beaufort 16.58 65 Northampton 30.70 
26 Wilson 16.79 66 Camden 30.93 
27 Alamance 16.92 67 Currituck 33.33 
28 Carteret 17.16 68 Dare 33.64 
29 Wayne 17.57 69 Martin 35.24 
30 Rockingham 18.09 70 Pamlico 35.95 
31 Burke 18.55 71 Pender 36.15 
32 Stanly 18.56 12 Hertford 36.33 
33 Caldwell 18.60 73 Mitchell 37.14 
34 Transylvania 19.57 74 Columbus 37.16 
35 Rutherford 20.16 75 Madison 37.39 
36 Pitt 20.36 76 Bertie 38.692 
37 Halifax 20.39 TT Swain 38.694 
38 Haywood 20.40 78 Duplin 38.72 
39 Cleveland 20.45 79 Watauga 41.08 
40 Randolph 20.56 80 Onslow 41.18 
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Rank Counties No. Inhabs. per Rank Counties No. Inhabs. per 


Magazine Magazine 

81 Gates 41.27 91 Wilkes 50.44 
82 Chatham 41.79 92 Sampson 52.14 
83 Brunswick 42.95 93 Clay 52.26 
84 Alexander 43.63 94 Nash 58.58 
85 Tyrrell 44.89 95 Alleghany 58.75 
86 Bladen 45.01 96 Caswell 60.23 
87 Avery 47.46 97 Yadkin 61.76 
88 Green 48.16 98 Jones 67.14 
89 Yancey 49,79 99 Ashe 68.44 
90 Stokes 49.94 100 Graham 87.78 

State average 15.94 


These magazines represent different types of reading interests. Three of 
them, Woman’s Home Companion, Ladies’ Home Journal, and McCall’s Maga- 
zine, are women’s publications. The Saturday Evening Post, Cosmopolitan, 
and American Magazine are well-known publications of fiction. The Literary 
Digest gives news and current comment, and the Youth’s Companion bears out 
its name. 


There is a distinct variation in reading the eight magazines in the regional 
divisions of North Carolina. In the Piedmont section there is one copy cir- 
culated for every 13.83 inhabitants; in the mountain region, one copy for 
every 15.37 inhabitants; and in the coastal plain, one copy for every 30.74 in- 
habitants. In other words, the people in the Piedmont, relative to the eight 
magazines, are reading 12 percent more than those in the mountain counties, 
and 51 percent more than those of the coastal plain. Why does this difference 
exist? 


The people in the Piedmont region are ahead—is it because of greater 
means of contact, because urban people read more extensively than those in 
rural districts? Why do the mountain counties, where nature has made con- 
tact difficult, rank above those of the coastal plain? Perhaps the high rank of 
Buncombe county is explained by the presence of the large number of tour- 
ists. Perhaps the racial element comes in. There is a larger percentage of 
the population colored in the eastern counties than in any other section of the 
state. In only two counties in the mountain region is there more than 12.5 
percent of the population negro, while in the east many counties have more 
than 50 percent. But this in itself is not altogether explanatory. There are 
many more negroes per 1000 people in the Piedmont than in the mountain 
area. Yet the people in the Piedmont read the eight magazines considered 
eleven percent more extensively. The fertility of the soil in the coastal plain is 
unsurpassed, and one wonders if the matter of contacts, accessibility, efficiency 
of school systems, and the size and number of public and school libraries do not 
come in. 

A very brief review of the library facilities in the public schools of North 
Carolina must suflice. What follows is a summary of facts obtained in a sur- 
vey recently made of libraries in the public schools of four counties. Public 
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school libraries in North Carolina are progressing, but the goal is yet far 
ahead. The state library requirements for public high schools have caused 
books to accumulate in a few places, but the libraries in elementary schools 
are very meagre and deficient. This is a significant fact because seventy-five 
percent of our people never go beyond the seventh grade and the number of 
books that they have access to in these grades in proportion to the number of 
pupils is exceedingly small. Take one county for instance. In Chatham county 
in the school year 1923-24 there were in the one hundred and five school li- 
braries in the county, thirty-six libraries which contained 3,608 volumes, or .79 
volume for each child. 

In many cases the volumes in the school libraries, especially those of ele- 
mentary schools, were not psychologically suitable for the pupils in the schools. 
A book that interests a girl may not appeal to a boy and a book that thrills 
a child of one age may not have the same effect upon a child of another age. 
Furthermore, the collection of books in the libraries were not augmented year 
by year on a graduated scale, and this, coupled with the facts that many 
books are lost yearly and little or no instruction given in the use of those that 
are retained, causes a decline in the circulation of books and a drawback to 
the reading interests of children. 

In Durham county, however, a very definite library service has been per- 
fected. The Durham County Public Library during the school year 1923-24, 
sent 6,561 volumes to the different schools of the county and these volumes cir- 
culated 26,244 times among the school children and people of the county, a 
circulation about four times as great as the number of children served. 

The consideration of reading habits in North Carolina would not be com- 
plete without a word or two in reference to reading matter in private homes. 
Tables VIII and IX give the extent of the printed matter in one hundred 
white homes in North Carolina. The facts were obtained in a house-to-house 
survey made in the fall of 1924 in Limestone Township, Duplin County. The 
information was secured by the questionnaire method—the data being secured 
by the person in charge of the survey. Also an effort was made to select a 
typical rural district and to secure data about reading matter in all homes in 
a contiguous area. In this way the families surveyed can be said to represent 
a cross section of rural North Carolina. Ninety-four of the families gave 
farming as their occupation; three were engaged in merchandise; the head of 
one family was a contractor; that of another a brick layer; and of another, 
a minister of the gospel. 

Table VIII shows the surrent reading matter in these one hundred white 
homes. 


Table VIII 


PAPERS AND MAGAZINES TAKEN BY ONE HUNDRED 
WHITE FAMILIES 


Type of Paper No.of Families taking No.of Papers Pct. of Families taking 


Papers and and Magazines Papers and 
Magazines Taken Magazines 
Dailies 1% 21 17.0 


Weeklies eye Al 37.0 
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Type of Paper No.of Families taking No.of Papers Pct. of Families taking 


Papers and and Magazines Papers and 

Magazines Taken Magazines 
Children’s Papers 1 1 1.0 
Farm Papers 39 AT 39.0 
Church Papers 14 15 14.0 
Magazines 15 16 15.0 
Others 5 9 5.0 
Percent of families taking papers or magazines................. 54.0 


Seventeen percent of the families take daily newspapers. Farm papers 
seem to be most popular with these families, followed by weekly news publi- 
cations. Children were found in many homes, yet only one family took a chil- 
dren’s paper. The fact of most significance, however, is that forty-six percent 
of these families take no paper or magazine of any description. If this town- 
ship is typical of rural North Carolina, then there are nearly one hundred 
thousand white farm homes in the state, representing approximately a half a 
million white people, in which little or no reading of papers and magazines is 
done. 

To get a complete picture of reading facilities and habits it is necessary to 
know, in addition to the facts about current reading matter, the facts about 
books in these one hundred white homes. Table IX is an analysis of facts 
gathered from actual count. 


Table IX 
BOOKS IN THESE ONE HUNDRED WHITE HOMES 
Type No. of Families No. of Books Percent of Families 
Possessing Books in the Homes Having each type 

Religious: Bible 98 121 98.0 
Religious: Others 17 37 17.0 
Agriculture 0 0 0 
Fiction 14 63 14.0 
Children’s Books, including 

School Text-books AG 341 47.0 
Literature and History 8 13 8.0 
Almanacs 84 103 84.0 
Catalogues 82 109 82.0 
Others 19 98 19.0 
Percent of families having books other than the Bible, School 

Text-books, Almanacs, and Catalogues ..................... 21.0 
Percent of families having books other than the Bible, Almanacs, 

and (Catalownes ion. fit ails alate kee RR Peeves eg he ls. 52.0 


The fact that a larger number of families have Bibles than any other type 
of book is what would be expected, but the fact that out of the one hundred 
families, ninety-four of which are engaged in the occupation of farming, not 
a single book on agriculture was found is both interesting and significant. 
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The modern professional and commercial world is founded on knowledge about 
one’s occupation. Farming is a business, a highly technical one, requiring 
broad knowledge on the part of those who succeed at it. 

Seventy-nine percent of the white families possessed no books of a general 
reading nature. Not one of these families obtained books from public libra- 
ries. The greater part of the books are school text-books, a fact that empha- 
sizes the importance of the school in the rural community. Almost all of the 
families have almanacs and catalogues, but these, strictly speaking, are not 
books. Two of the families have no books, ninety-eight families have, exclud- 
ing almanacs and catalogues, six hundred and seventy-seven books, or 6.8 books 
for each family; and including almanacs and catalogues, these families have 
eight hundred and eighty-five books, or nine books per family. Seventy- 
nine percent of the families do not have any books other than school text- 
books, almanacs, catalogues and the Bible. Excepting the Bible, almanacs 
and catalogues, forty-eight percent of the families do not possess any book of 
any description. 

Why is it that North Carolina ranks forty-third as a reading state? We 
would hesitate to give her such a rank in other things, for instance, in nat- 
ural resources and production. Of course, no one can say that this or that 
factor is responsible for North Carolina’s rank in reading, and the following 
remarks are made more to stimulate thought and reflective thinking than to 
give information. 

Certainly North Carolina’s low rank in reading is not due to climate. We 
have a varied and favorable climate. Neither is it due to topography. The 
greater part of the state is made up of the Piedmont and Coastal plains. So- 
ciologists recognize that mountainous regions are less favorable to contact and 
that the inhabitants of such regions perhaps may be more backward. Only a 
small part of North Carolina is mountainous. However, we notice that West 
Virginia, a mountainous state, ranks ahead of North Carolina and that the 
mountainous states of the West rank high, reading more than twice as much 
per inhabitant as North Carolina. 

Perhaps another factor contributing to the reading situation in North Caro- 
lina is tradition. In a survey of home libraries in certain parts of the state 
the writer has conversed with people who express the opinion that the “read- 
ing craze” of the present is a deviation from the paths of “our forefathers” 
and a disrespect for the Good Book. From these personal contacts one is 
justified in saying that in certain sections of the state there is an antipathy 
to reading. 

Doubtless another cause underlying North Carolina’s rank in reading is 
economic. ‘There is unquestionably a correlation between wealth and reading. 
City Markets and Curtis Circulations, a statistical study of the circulation of 
Curtis publications in the seven largest cities of the United States, shows that 
the best residential sections read nearly twice as much as the middle-class 
Americans, and more than four times as much as unskilled labor. From a 
table on Estimated True Wealth recently carried in the University of North 
Carolina News Letter, we find that North Carolina ranked forty-second in 
1922 in estimated true wealth per inhabitant. So perhaps the economic factor 
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is a contributing one. But yet we can hardly feel that the state which in 1923 
ranked first in the Union in the production of tobacco, second in the manu- 
facture of textiles, first in the manufacture of tobacco, second in the produc- 
tion of cotton, and fifth in all crops produced, should rank forty-third in 
reading. 

Another thing that probably has had influence upon the present status is 
the fact that the Civil War retarded the development of an effective educa- 
tional system in the South, in fact, the education of one generation was se- 
riously impaired. Although the greatest growth in the circulation of daily 
newspapers in the last three decades has been in the industrial centres of the 
North and West yet those of North Carolina have had a respectable growth. 
Perhaps it is to a certain extent, a result of the progress in the South’s educa- 
tional system. Since the time Governor Charles B. Aycock inaugurated the 
present educational system in North Carolina the growth in the circulation of 
daily newspapers, as shown by the accompanying figures, has been appreciable. 


Year No. of papers Circulation Inhabitants per paper 
1901 30 49,060 38.56 
1910 31 103,915 21.23 
1920 36 197,958 13.93 
1924 Al 252,459 10.64 
1925 42 262,740 9.74 


Other causes of the situation may lie in the lack of reading facilities in 
North Carolina, lack of public and society libraries, lack of institutional and 
school libraries, lack of care for books and lack of instruction in the use of 
them. Does reading follow facilities for reading as trade follows the flag? 
Can we expect people to read when only twenty-one percent of them have ac- 
cess to public libraries? Is this the key to the situation? If so, the control 
and improvement are in the hands of the people. 

To what extent do reading and community efficiency go hand in hand? 
There is a very high correlation between the ranks of the states in reading and 
other so-called measures of intelligence and progress. As mentioned before, 
the states that have efficient school systems read extensively, and vice versa. 
Likewise the states that rank high in reading rank low in white illiteracy. Of 
the fifteen states that rank lowest in reading magazines, thirteen are Southern; 
and of the fifteen states that rank highest in white illiteracy, relative to popu- 
lation, fourteen are Southern. Again the states that rank high in inventive 
genius, as shown by the relative number of patents taken out, rank high in 
reading. North Carolina’s rank in the number of patents per one thousand 
people in 1924 was forty-fourth. 

In considering all these possible causes and effects one wonders which is the 
cause and which is the effect. Are people hampered by tradition, beset with 
poverty, isolated by ignorance, denied contacts, because they lack the facili- 
ties for reading and do not read? Or do they fail to read because of the 
tyranny of tradition, the pangs of poverty, and the lack of contacts? 

Whatever the cause and whatever the effect, it is well for statesmen, edu- 
cators, and public spirited citizens to notice that the people of some sections 
read much more extensively than they do in others and that in some parts of 
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the country they read but very little. Answers to the two following ques- 
tions should be sought: Are people suffering undue limitations because they 
are denied contact with the outside world—a contact that comes through read- 
ing? If so, would an efficient system of libraries, school and public, insure a 
greater means of contact? 

An efficient library system might be obtained by doing three things: 

First, by giving greater emphasis to schools for training librarians—for 
training people to give instructions in the use of books. In this way, the sec- 
ondary schools would be supplied with efficient librarians. A more extensive 
school might be developed at the State University for this purpose. 

Second, by developing an effective and extensive system of secondary school 
libraries. Especially is this urgent at the present in the elementary school. 
Since the greater part of the people are trained in the elementary schools, the 
need is to throw emphasis there. In these elementary schools appropriate li- 
braries meeting psychologically the needs of the boys and girls at different 
ages could be maintained. The collection could be supplemented each year 
upon a graduated scale so as to maintain interest, and instruction in the use 
of books given. There might also be a state inspector of these libraries. 

Third; by improving central public libraries and establishing a state-wide 
system of county libraries maintained and supported by the public. Califor- 
nia maintains a county library system and one hundred percent of her peo- 
ple have access to public libraries. The county-wide library system first be- 
gan in California in Sacramento County on October 1, 1908, and on July 1, 
1924, it embraced forty-two counties, circulated 2,936,627 volumes, operated 
4,068 branch libraries, affiliated itself with 2,411 school districts, and used an 
income of $1,296,446.53. 

California, to a large extent, is operating through central libraries and 
town centers. North Carolina is especially blessed with small but growing 
towns. She has four hundred and sixty-eight incorporated places—and only 
eleven states outrank her in this respect. If these small towns are supplied 
with libraries, a large percent of the population of the state would be within 
easy reach of books. This is the situation generally found in the New Eng- 
land states. Motor truck service could aid greatly in giving wider circulation 
to the city and small town libraries. In other words a state system function- 
ing through a large number of small town centers supplemented by motor 
truck service, would give the state an efficient public library service. In this 
way the citizenship of the entire county as well as that of the town could be 
reached. Doubtless a thorough library service co-extensive with the popula- 
tion is the final measure of efficiency in library adequacy. 

In order to maintain such a system of libraries and render books accessi- 
ble to the rural population, it probably will be necessary to do it through the 
means of state-aid. In this way better schools have been and are still being 
given to the country people. The county and the state could codperate in the 
establishment and maintenance of an adequate and efficient system. There are 
some instances where it might be advantageous to group counties together as a 
library unit and operate from a larger central library with a large number of 
branch libraries. 
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Perhaps by this method efficient county libraries could be established, li- 
braries operated under state law by a board of trustees upon a business-like 
basis, libraries that have adequate income to afford efficient full-time libra- 
rians, libraries centrally located, serving all parts of the community and sat- 
isfying its different reading interests, libraries in which circulation is five 
times the number of volumes and which keep up the reading interests of the 
community by frequent buying and added collections, libraries in which there 
are adequate book space, special collections for children, and reading rooms 
with low tables for their use, libraries which are correlated with the work in 
the schools, and finally libraries that are used by at least thirty percent of 
the population. 
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